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RICHARD E. MULCAHY, in an early October 
issue, warned that American entry into a European 
war would be profitless, financially. He ventures a 
firm step forward with the thesis that the Euro- 
pean war could be ruinous to us, with or without 
our entry. ... PAUL L. BLAKELY recently visited 
among the voters on ham ’en eggs in California. 
He approves of ham and eggs for everybody, but 
not served according to the Los Angeles recipe. .. . 
JOHN P. DELANEY, having been a Vatican broad- 
caster, examines the American code of broad- 
casters adopted at Atlantic City. Being linked to 
neither side in the furious controversy that rages 
behind closed doors and in registered letters, he 
strives to view the principles and the facts as ob- 
jectively as may be. . . . ROGER BAUDIER is 
Associate Editor of Catholic Action of the South, 
official organ of New Orleans, Alexandria, Lafay- 
ette and Natchez. He conducts a weekly column of 
charming Creole tales. An authority on Louisiana 
history, he has written the history of the New 
Orleans archdiocese. That historians of the four 
displaced dioceses may take up the challenge, is 
not unlikely. .. . G. M. GODDEN, of England, is 
often quoted in all English-speaking countries on 
the matter of Communism. She appears to be a 
one-person bureau of information about the hydra- 
headed Marxism that slinks throughout Europe. 
Her articles appear in the leading English periodi- 
cals... . B. B. BROWN, of New England, joins our 
authors for the first time. Before her entry into the 
Church some years ago, she was a member of the 
editorial staff of the Christian Science Monitor. 
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COMMENT 











IF any faith still lingered in trustful minds as to 
the sincerity of the “‘out-stretched hand”’ proffered 
to Catholics during the recent days of the Popular 
Front, such remnants were completely shattered 
by the savage attack upon the Pope uttered by Earl 
Browder in his recent Madison Square Garden 
speech. In a desperate plight to save their be- 
smirched faces before American public opinion, 
Communists must resort to desperate measures, 
and none is more delirious than a downright appeal 
to backwoods Ku Klux prejudice which sees the 
Pope moving into the White House. There is, how- 
ever, a vital difference between Earl Browder and 
the Ku Kluxer. The white-robed fanatic is genu- 
inely, even though misguidedly, perturbed over 
what he conceives to be a danger to the Republic. 
Mr. Browder does not care a whoop about the Re- 
public. His interest is to see it crushed out of exis- 
tence by an imposed regime of revolutionary tyran- 
ny. As an orthodox Communist and an ambassador 
par excellence of the Comintern, he is deeply con- 
cerned with advancing religious destruction by get- 
ting the Pope out of the way and by driving a 
wedge between the Catholic people and their re- 
ligious leaders, even if he has to misquote an En- 
cyclical to further his ends. As a party leader and 
professional agitator, nothing worries him more 
than a hope held out by that same Encyclical that 
workers and employers may come to an agreement 
in questions that now divide capital from labor and 
labor within its own ranks. Such agreement is the 
bitterest of all poison to Earl Browder, for the 
mere hint of it means that he and his chameleon- 
like associates lose their jobs. We might pity Mr. 
Browder, if we were sufficiently tender-hearted, but 
no sane person will be deceived by his incredible 
tactics. 


TO the solemn ceremonies of Convocation that 
marked the climax, on November 13, of the semi- 
centennial of the Catholic University of America, a 
gracious touch was added by a testimonial of ser- 
vice accorded by the University on that occasion to 
Sister M. Angela, of the Sisters of Divine Provi- 
dence, Melbourne, Ky., for the forty-six years 
which she has devoted to domestic service in Cald- 
well Hall, the University’s Faculty residence. No 
testimonials are expected or even dreamt of by the 
noble-hearted women who consecrate their lives to 
such humble work for Christ’s sake; but such a 
testimonial is precious for us all, for it recalls to us 
true values badly overlooked in our day when the 
very thought of service is begrudged. The lesson 
taught by Sister Angela was enhanced by a com- 
panion event, the Doctorate of Letters conferred at 
the same ceremony upon a lifelong toiler in a still 
more arduous field, the Foundress and Superior 
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General of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament for 
Indians and Negroes, Rev. Mother M. Katharine 
Drexel: the first such Doctorate conferred by the 
University upon a woman. Coinciding with the 
words of Pope Pius XII in his Encyclical to the 
American Hierarchy which expressed his special 
solicitude for the apostolate of the Negroes in this 
country, the University’s action showed how gen- 
uinely its Rector and Trustees share the Pope’s 
mind in this great apostolic cause. 


GREAT BRITAIN is withdrawing troops from 
China, and British-Japanese relations are turning 
sunny-side up. As Britain smiles, the United States 
frowns and threatens. An American consul, just 
returned from Washington, lays down the law at a 
banquet table shared by Japanese high officials. A 
Congressman hints darkly of pressure and embargo 
unless Japan promises to behave herself. Russia’s 
Premier in a blistering speech rides herd on Eng- 
land and France and incidentally pays his respects 
to the United States. England and France ignore 
the insults or brush them aside with an indulgent 
smile. American backs stiffen, a sharp note splutters 
over the wires, a returning ambassador is given a 
frigid reception, a banquet is boycotted, there is 
talk of investigating the gentleman, a proposal is 
made that perhaps the time has come to sever dip- 
lomatic relations with the “other great democ- 
racy.” Funny monkeyshines! Is it just barely pos- 
sible that we are already engaged in this war? 
That the high command has allotted us our share 
of the work? England and France will take care of 
Germany, while the United States is expected to 
keep Russia and Japan in check. This may be mere 
guessing, reading between the lines, but there does 
seem to be something between the lines. Time to 
repeat: we are not at war and we are not going to 
war, not even to tie the hands of Russia and Japan 
while England is otherwise engaged! 


THE signing of the new Neutrality Act and the 
Congressional evacuation of Washington was sup- 
posed to solve all our war problems and allow the 
country to return to its needed business and the 
prosecution of our normal lives. Senator Pittman 
accused the upholders of the Embargo legislation 
of needlessly drawing out a debate which had al- 
ready adequately considered all possible aspects of 
the question. The newspaper columnists for the 
most part reiterated the same sentiments and 
looked to an early adjournment as a devoutly 
wished boon. What a disillusioning reaction awaited 
the country! Hardly was the ink dry on the signa- 
ture than a flock of questions arose to harass the 
country, questions serious and obvious that seemed 











to come like bolts from the blue on the Administra- 
tion, legislators and people: the labor question in- 
volving thousands of new unemployed; obvious 
questions of non-belligerent ports; and the actual 
one of the transfer of title or ownership, whether 
real or faked, of United States tonnage. Since the 
matter of the transfer of ships was settled at the 
Panama Convention, its discussion without any ref- 
erence to the latter could easily imply the bad faith 
that our Secretary of State fears. One columnist 
defending the transfer says it was settled when 
“objects” for sale were transferred by sale to an- 
other and tells us that there was no excuse for 
anyone in Congress being fooled; that even the 
existing statutes were presumably searched to find 
which would be affected, amended or repealed 
thereby. It is all very mystifying. Why are Ameri- 
cans free to trade with Canada that declared war 
on Germany, and yet not call at neutral Cobh, out- 
side the strife area? Why may American ships ply 
their long way through Singapore mines to bellig- 
erent Australia and New Zealand? Has little, peace- 
ful Ireland no friends of influence at Washington, 
in fair-play America? Surely some of our peace 
societies, at least our vocal women protagonists, 
will not remain silent. 


THOSE of us who expect English and French grati- 
tude for our friendly act in lifting the embargo are 
due for a rude disappointment. Had we kept the 
embargo, the English and French might have come 
to respect the sincerity of our determination to 
keep out of war at any cost to ourselves. Now, they 
are convinced that our aim is only to make money 
out of blood, the usual “battening of Wall Street on 
the misfortunes of others.” They are all “convinced 
that many of the Americans who want the Neu- 
trality Act repealed only want to make money out 
of war. . . . Certainly they made enough out of the 
last war before joining in at the bitter end and 
claiming all the credit.’ This time we can at least 
take steps not to leave ourselves open to the sec- 
ond charge. 


TWO notable additions to the Maynooth Episcopal 
Letter come from members of the Catholic hier- 
archy in Australasia. The Most Rev. J. M. Liston, 
speaking in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Auckland, 
called on his hearers to admit the war scourge dev- 
astating parts of Europe was well merited by a 
world that has for many years turned its back on 
God, disobeyed, often with contempt, His holy, wise 
law; a world that has grown in materialism, sel- 
fishness, greed, injustice, dishonesty, sensuality and 
the abuse of the sacred institution of marriage. We 
could not seriously persuade ourselves that these 
evil things would go unchecked for always, for 
they would in time have destroyed as well as de- 
graded our human life; and God, who made us, will 
not do that: “Therefore, while we now turn to God 
more resolutely and trustfully than ever before to 
acknowledge Him as Supreme Lord and to ask His 
mercy, we shall do so in the knowledge that every 





war is a punishment for the sins of men and na- 
tions.” Answering the old question of the infidel, 
why God allows such horrors as wars, the Most 
Rev. Justin Simonds, Archbishop of Hobart, Tas- 
mania, said such questions assume that “God exists 
to buttress up the corrupt and godless systems 
which we dignify by the name of modern civiliza- 
tion. ... We cannot drag God into wars which arise 
from a rejection of His teachings.” Several great 
nations, the Bishop said, have outlawed God, some 
explicitly and others implicitly. These sobering 
Christian truths are more salutary than jingoism. 


EVEN YET, some of the colleges are sending in 
the final figures of the National Catholic College 
Poll. Though the poll closed last week, we welcome 
the returns and thank the colleges. The standing is 
as follows: 63 colleges for men, counted up, in the 
undergraduate department, a total of 23,922 votes; 
11 colleges, with an estimated enrolment of 4,090 
undergraduates, did not respond; 93 colleges for 
women returned 17,299 votes; 15 colleges, having 
an estimated 3,376 students, did not report. As best 
we can calculate, then, 85% of the undergraduates 
of the Catholic colleges of the United States par- 
ticipated in the National Catholic College Poll. 
Many inquiries have been made about the absence 
of the Catholic University from the list of colleges 
cooperating. We are happy to state that the Rector 
of the Catholic University, Monsignor Corrigan, 
was one of the first college executives to answer 
our letter proposing the poll. His reply was most 
cooperative, and his reasons for not holding the 
poll were most convincing. Some of the letters from 
the Presidents and Deans were interesting. One 
from the Far West and one from the Atlantic sea- 
board, alike, confessed that they feared their stu- 
dents might be regarded as “slackers” since there 
were sO many conscientious objectors; they 
breathed more freely when they found collegians 
throughout the country agreeing with their own 
undergrads. One Dean was worried in the reverse 
way; his college has an R.O.T.C. unit; he feared 
that many of those composing the unit believed 
that they were obligated to put themselves down as 
volunteers; they were mistaken. So inspired was 
one college man that he wanted to form an organ- 
ization of conscientious objectors among the stu- 
dents throughout the country. A Dean in a metro- 
politan city sent the results of his college poll to the 
local newspapers. It was news, thought he. Not one 
of the dailies published the release, because, con- 
cluded he, it did not favor American entry into the 
war. It might be well to check up on the papers 
that serve you. There was, actually, a large cover- 
age of national returns of the Poll in the papers. 
The Daily Worker, New York Communist sheet, 
gave the Poll a three column head on November 
11. As a gesture of the glad-hand (which Earl 
Browder offers to all Catholics except the Pope 
and the American hierarchy), the Daily Worker 
states: “Results of the poll were meagerly reported 
in the capitalist press, which has lined up on the 
side of American involvement in the war.” 
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BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 





ARE SPENT IN WAGING WAR 


Who pays the bill? And how? Who makes a profit? 


RICHARD E. MULCAHY 











ACCORDING to Sir John Simon, Britain’s con- 
servative Chancelor of the Exchequer, war sup- 
plies today are costing at least double their 1918 
price. Warplanes carry price-tags three to seven 
times higher than they were twenty years ago; 
an army division costs nearly twice as much. 

But even at the old World-War prices, if the 
present conflict is as extensive as that of the 
*teens, the British Chancelor of the Exchequer must 
raise an average of ten billion dollars a year to 
keep King George’s war machine in the field. 
Daladier’s Minister of Finance must gather in 
eighteen million dollars each day, while Herr Hit- 
ler’s financial genii must meet a war bill that is 
increasing at the amazing rate of a million and a 
half dollars every hour. 

The latest foreign reports indicate that to meet 
these staggering military expenditures the eco- 
nomic experts of Europe are planning higher tax 
rates, new bond issues, and more paper currency. 
Sir John Simon has increased the standard tax on 
British incomes to thirty-five per cent: out of every 
$100 earned over $400 an unmarried man must pay 
the royal treasury about $30. Beer, sugar, wine, 
tobacco and whiskey are to be heavily taxed. Even 
then only one half of this year’s war expenditures 
will be accounted for, the balance of which must be 
met by borrowing. As early as last March it was 
estimated that France, after levying excessively 
high taxes, would still have to borrow at the rate 
of ninety million dollars a month—just to pay for 
pre-war preparations. It is chiefly because of Ger- 
man armament activities that Dr. Funk’s Reichs- 
bank has over ten billion paper marks in circula- 
tion backed by less than one per cent of gold. And 
since hostilities began the German finance pro- 
gram includes a special war surtax on incomes 
that is fifty per cent of the regular income tax. 

All this may be interesting reading; but beneath 
these sky-rocketing war expenditures and ingenious 
finance programs lies a grim reality: the people 
are paying these war bills. Nor does it matter 
which particular fiscal plan the finance wizards 
may see fit to adopt. They can merely change the 
manner of payment, they can never revoke the 
fundamental truth that the capital and labor of 
the people pay for the war. 
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Though one need not be a member of the Royal 
Economic Society to know this simple economic 
truism, yet, because of our complicated economic 
system, its full import sometimes escapes the aver- 
age citizen. But it should never be forgotten that 
every shell, battleship and airplane is made out of 
some chemical, some metal, or other material— 
the capital of the people; and was made by the 
labor of the people. So the complete cost of every 
single piece of military equipment must be borne 
ultimately by the laborer and the capitalist. And 
no “infinite series” of complicating steps that the 
bill must traverse before it reaches the citizen will 
diminish the debt one cent. 

Why is this simple fact that war is the burden 
of the people so often overlooked? It is because 
of the complicated politico-economic structure of 
modern society and the even more obscure methods 
of war finance. 

In the modern social order the clearest events 
of everyday life are covered over by a national 
fiscal system. In time of war guns, shells, tanks 
and airplanes are made by private citizens; they 
are bought and blown up in the name of a gov- 
ernment. The miner, the manufacturer, who pro- 
duce and transport the war equipment, all act as 
individuals; the soldiers in the trenches, who use 
this equipment, act as agents of the government. 

There would be no confusion, if modern war- 
fare were carried on as it was in the days of the 
early Germanic tribes, when each tribal member 
had to equip himself for war at his own expense. 
If today the citizen had to mine his own minerals, 
carry them to the factory, make his own guns and 
shells, he would never forget that it was his prop- 
erty, his time, his labor that was going up in smoke. 

But even when people see through the “front” 
of a governmental name, they still become con- 
fused in the labyrinthian ways of sur-taxes, war 
bonds and currency note issues. They have a faint 
idea that somehow or other they pay, but they do 
not know just how. Let us see. 

Levying taxes, the ordinary way to meet gov- 
ernmental expenses, is the most direct manner of 
offering the citizen his war bill. It goes like this: 
the citizen has money, material and labor power. 
The government through taxes seizes the money. 








And then when the citizen-manufacturer converts 
his materials and labor power into armaments, the 
state buys them from him with his own money. 
The people are giving away their wealth and their 
labor just to be destroyed. Soon, however, the 
heavy weight of the tax burden makes itself felt; 
and then the war becomes mighty unpopular. 
And that is the reason why taxes, as a method of 
war finance, are used rather sparingly. In fact, only 
twenty per cent of Great Britain’s World War ex- 
penses were met in this way; and practically none 
of Germany’s. At the present time, on the other 
hand, both debt-burdened Britain and “goldless” 
Germany are resorting more to taxes. 

It is sometimes supposed that this burden is 
escaped by the “profiteering” we hear so much 
about, because the profiteers receive more from 
the sale of their goods than they pay out in taxes. 
But, as is evident, the only result of this is, the 
people still pay, and the share of the non-profiteer- 
ing citizens is made just that much heavier. Be- 
sides, even the economic parasites do not escape 
scotfree. The laws of economics get them. Incited 
by the vision of greater profits, they expand their 
factory space and their farm acreage, so that soon 
their production facilities far exceed normal busi- 
ness needs. Then when the war trade ceases, their 
increased overhead and unsold crops, in part at 
least, wipe out their war profits. 

The other orthodox method of war finance, bor- 
rowing on loans, appears to be a painless process. 
The finance minister floats a loan in the public 
bond market. With the money from the sale of the 
bonds he buys his military equipment. Thus he 
has his armaments and does not have to impose 
extraordinary and unpopular taxes. Capital and 
labor are very happy. They can keep the checks 
they receive from the government for their goods 
—they must be making money on the war. Are 
they? 

The money that the government borrowed in 
the bond market came from the citizens. So, just 
as in the case of taxes, the citizen-manufacturer 
is only receiving his own money for his goods— 
with this difference, however, that he does not 
realize it now. But he will in time; for some day 
the bonds will come due and then the treasury of- 
ficials will tax him in order to raise the money 
needed to pay off his own bonds. And all the time 
the bonds are outstanding, the citizen is taxed to 
pay the interest on his own bonds. 

At first sight a subtle form of this borrowing- 
method of war finance seems to offer a solution. 
Sometimes the government does not raise the 
money in the regular bond market but merely sells 
the bonds to banks for bank-credit, as the United 
States Government did when it floated the Liberty 
Loans. Thus the producer in exchange for his goods 
does not receive his own money, but bank-credit— 
yet he now is far worse off. He has to pay interest 
on these loans not to himself but to someone else. 

Printing paper money, the third chief way to 
balance a war budget, is the easiest and most con- 
cealed method ever conceived by a harassed finance 
minister. (It should be remembered that every- 





thing said here about paper money can be said 
about bank credit—with these added features: 
bank-credit is even more subtle and more expen- 
sive.) That Germany’s easy way out in the World 
War was to start the printing presses humming is 
common knowledge; but what is not so generally 
known is the historical fact that the British and 
French presses were not silent during this period. 
The amount of British currency notes outstanding 
increased from £38,478,000 in 1914 to £358,150,000 
in 1919. The circulation of the French paper franc 
rose from a pre-war Fr. 5,665,000,000 to a war- 
peak of Fr. 37,274,000,000. 

The result of this frantic issuance of paper money 
was that Germany, which kept the printing presses 
going even after the war, collapsed financially in 
1924 and thus wiped out all internal debts; France 
devaluated the franc eighty per cent; and England 
never successfully regained her long-cherished gold 
standard. But did the clever finance ministers, by 
going into the printing business, relieve their 
citizens from their burden of paying for the war? 
Not at all. As usual, both capital and labor paid the 
bill—though capital had to bear the heavier share. 
In France, for instance, every bank roll was dimin- 
ished eighty per cent; every debt the same amount. 
Nor did labor escape unscathed. The laborer found 
that his wages lagged behind the rapidly rising 
prices of foods, clothes and smokes. No longer did 
an hour of work bring him the same necessaries of 
life that it did formerly. Nor did his little nest-egg 
or insurance policy have the same value that it 
had before. 

Is there, then, no way that the European finance 
experts can save their people from this tremendous 
war burden? Believe it or not, there is. It is a 
system that was used before—and it worked. It is 
very simple. Once upon a time in history, between 
1914 and 1919 to be exact, there was a war in 
Europe just like this one. And the cost of the war 
was extremely high. Yet the bill of the people of 
Europe was cut down considerably. This is how 
it worked. The European finance wizards paid for 
a large share of their equipment by selling bonds 
not to their own people, not even to their own 
bankers, but to the United States Government. Now 
in the ordinary course of events they should have 
had to tax their citizens some future day in order 
to pay off the loans. But this was the master stroke. 
They calmly, deliberately repudiated these war 
debts. So the government had the shells to blow 
up and the citizens did not have to pay—that is, 
their citizens did not have to pay. 

In retrospect it may be said that capital and 
labor pay for every cent spent to carry on the war. 
Taxation, if equitably distributed, is the fairest and 
clearest method—and thus the most unpopular. 
War bonds only postpone the day of reckoning; 
and, if they are sold to banks for bank-credit, these 
loans increase the burden with interest charges 
and open the way to inflation. Paper money, the 
easiest way of levying the war expenses, inevitably 
brings inflation and retards the post-war recovery. 
No matter which way the bill is presented the 
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HAM AND EGCS 
OR GRAPES OF WRATH 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 











MEN who have no hope are easily persuaded to 
turn to a dictator. They think they will at least 
have enough to eat. Liberty is held cheap when the 
stomach is empty. 

That is why the ham-and-eggs plan was able to 
win one out of every three voters in California. But 
no movement with nearly a million supporters, 
many of them whirling dervishes, is beaten by one 
defeat. Unless the evils which make the poor ready 
for even a dictatorship are corrected, it is bound to 
win, not only in California, but throughout the 
country. 

The pity of it all is that the ham-and-eggs plan 
cannot possibly help the poor. It will beggar the 
old by making beggars of their juniors. 

The California delirium proposed to create a 
bank, and to allow its head to print money at his 
pleasure. The State was thereafter obliged to ac- 
cept this “money” in payment of all taxes and 
obligations, and might pay its own bills, half in 
real money, and half in counterfeits authorized by 
an irresponsible bank. Closely allied to this bank 
was a board of thirty-four members, appointed by 
the head of the bank, and empowered to equalize 
“the distribution of purchasing power in Cali- 
fornia.” It is not difficult to see what would become 
of the State and Federal banks in California, the 
insurance companies, and associations legitimately 
engaged in local and inter-State commerce. The 
people of California would ultimately be obliged to 
make their living by taking in one another’s wash- 
ing; and reason and experience show that this oc- 
cupation cannot possibly pay a living wage. 

It has been charged that the ham-and-eggs as- 
pects of the plan were only a blind. The real leaders 
of the movement aimed at the establishment of a 
dictatorship. The ostensible leaders, Roy G. Owens 
and Will H. Kindigs, apparently harmless, if be- 
fogged, individuals, were hardly aware of this pur- 
pose, for neither seems to be up to the character of 
even a Third Murderer. But that the plan actually 
provided for a dictatorship is beyond question. 

Had the scheme been adopted, it would have 
been the duty of the Governor to appoint within 
five days either Owens or Kindigs to be administra- 
tor until 1944. The administrator was directed to 
choose a chief deputy and three assistants, to suc- 
ceed him in the order named, should he die, resign, 
or be removed. He was also authorized to propose 
amendments increasing his powers, to be voted on 
at an election which he “may” call, “after such 
publication as he may deem expedient.” 

Next, the Governor and the legislature were to 
have no power over the administrator. The admin- 
istrator is not obliged to rely upon the representa- 
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tives of the people for appropriations. Since he can 
print his own money, he can finance whatever pol- 
icy he chooses to adopt. 

Finally, and this is the test by which dictatorship 
is known, all power to check the administrator is 
taken from the courts. With authority to fix prices, 
to print money, to overrule the legislature, and to 
defy the courts, any man is a dictator. 

Even then, however, the plan would not work. 
Appeals to the Federal courts for protection of 
rights guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment 
could not be restricted by the administrator. Next, 
there is not enough money in California to main- 
tain a weekly payment of $30 to every person over 
fifty years of age. 

It may be asked what loosed this folly in Cali- 
fornia. Some fundamental causes are plain. 

For more than a decade, California has been the 
goal of the aged, the unsuccessful, and the incom- 
petent. This immigration, which the State cannot 
prevent, has created economic problems of an un- 
usual character. California is among the richest 
States in the Union, but the products of Golconda 
turned into the State’s treasury could not support 
the thousands who demand that they be fed, 
housed, clothed and provided with hospital and 
school facilities. That must be remembered by 
those who are inclined to accept The Grapes of 
Wrath as an authentic document. When we can 
admit that Uncle Tom’s Cabin is an impartial study 
of the South, we can take these grapes without 
griping. 

But that is not to say that California has studied 
its problems with clear intelligence and unflagging 
zeal. For years the State has been torn by labor and 
political strife, made more bitter in our day by an 
influx of Communists and their local fellow trav- 
elers, the C.I.O. But California is not more delin- 
quent than the other States, for neither California, 
nor any State, nor the Federal Government, has 
ever recognized its full duty to provide special pro- 
tection for wage-earners and the poor. Not one has 
heard the calls so eloquently voiced by Leo XIII 
and Pius XI in their Labor Encyclicals, and by Pius 
XII in his Encyclical of November 1, 1939. Our un- 
employed and our old, who after years of toil find 
themselves penniless, do not want charity, but a 
chance to work for their bread which civil authority 
must help them to find. As Pius XII writes: 

May it also be brought about that each and every 
able-bodied man may receive an equal opportunity 
for work in order to earn the daily bread for him- 
self and his own. We deeply lament the lot of those 
—and their number in the United States is large in- 


deed—who though robust, capable and willing, can- 
not have the work for which they are anxiously 


searching. 

Until that call is heeded, we shall have, as we have 
had for more than ten years, millions of men seek- 
ing employment in vain. Of what avail is it to de- 
nounce folly when we leave untouched the injustice 
that drives hungry men to the folly of the “share- 
the-wealth” plan, Dr. Townsend’s pensions, and 
ham and eggs? Unless that call is heeded, we are 
headed for anarchy. For crime follows fast upon 
organized folly. 








RADIO WRITES A CODE 
THAT CLAIMS TO BE FAIR 


But there rises the question of freedom of controversy 


JOHN P. DELANEY 











BROADCASTERS have given themselves a code. 
Or more accurately, some broadcasters have im- 
posed a code on themselves, on all other broad- 
casters, on speakers and on radio listeners. 

Broadcasters, it must be admitted, are in a rather 
unique position. They have a certain amount of 
available time to sell over a certain limited num- 
ber of frequencies. They are in the business, as 
are newspaper vendors and lipstick manufacturers, 
primarily to make the business pay. Where an- 
other man sells shoes, they sell time on the air. 
The salesman has a certain number of shoes to 
sell. He sells them either on the principle of first 
come, first served, or to the highest bidder in the 
line. Fundamentally, the broadcaster must follow 
the same tactics, and to this extent he has a big 
advantage over the shoe salesman. The broadcaster 
has less shoes to sell, a very limited competition 
and an unlimited number of shoeless buyers to sell 
to. But there is another angle to the question. The 
broadcaster does not own the air he sells. The air 
is a public commodity and the public, through the 
Government, grants the broadcaster the right to 
use the air for the instruction, entertainment, edi- 
fication, satisfaction of the public. 

This feature makes the radio a public trust, 
makes of the broadcaster a public servant. As a 
public servant he has the duty to serve the public 
interest, or, in other words, to use the public air 
in a way to satisfy the public air-owners. It would 
be neither good business nor good public service 
to sell his shoes to people who would don them 
merely to kick the public in the pants. Were this 
a dictatorship, the broadcaster would merely have 
to please the Stalin or Hitler or Mussolini of the 
United States. Were this a one-party nation, he 
would have to satisfy only the chief or chiefs of 
that party. But on the supposition that this coun- 
try of ours is still a democracy, the broadcaster 
is obliged to use the air to satisfy the people who 
own the air. Ultimately they are his superiors, his 
masters. They may control and they do control 
the radio by approval or disapproval, by organized 
protest or praise or, as a last and dangerous re- 
sort, through their Government. 

No one will deny the complications in the broad- 
caster’s problem. There are thousands of people 





who might like to buy time on the air to extol 
the glories of shoes and soaps and cabbages and 
crabs. To these thousands, the broadcaster may act 
with greenback impartiality. Yet not entirely so. 
Pay as high a price as he will, no advertiser would 
be allowed to remain on the air if his artistry rose 
no higher than an amateurish imitation of a Coney 
Island barker. The public sees to that. The public 
demands that the advertiser amuse or educate 
while he uses the air for advertising. Since the radio 
penetrates homes and schools and even nurseries, 
the public demands that any program put over the 
air conform to the norms of public decency, pub- 
lic morality, the democratic and religious prin- 
ciples on which our nation is founded. 

The problem really begins when the advertiser 
as such is off the air, or when he attempts to sell 
ideas along with eyeshades, propaganda as well as 
peanuts. Since the radio is such a public and power- 
ful means of education, of propaganda, of discus- 
sion, of news dissemination, the public will not al- 
low it to be used only for the sale of merchandise. 
Part at least of the time must be given to serve the 
public’s social, educational, religious, political needs 
and desires. The broadcaster might like to eschew 
all these headache topics. He might like to say to 
the public: “You take what I give you and like it. 
If you do not like it, you need not listen.”’ But the 
public answer comes back: “But I do want to listen 
and I have a right to listen and a right to demand 
that you give me something worthwhile to listen 
to. If you refuse, I can find someone else in your 
stead who will.” 

Obviously, then, even from a purely financial 
point of view, it is to the advantage of the broad- 
caster to lay down for himself certain fundamental 
rules of his trade. Some such fundamental rules 
have been embodied in the Code published by the 
National Association of Broadcasters and adopted 
at their July convention. 

Some of the rules are good, so well-grounded in 
the elementary principles of public service in a 
democracy that no fair-minded citizen can find 
fault with them. To see to it, for instance, that 
programs for children “should reflect respect for 
parents, adult authority, law and order, clean liv- 
ing, high morals, fair play and honorable behavior,” 
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is an obvious duty of any public servant, let alone 
one who is permitted to amuse the nursery. 

That “news should be presented with fairness 
and accuracy,” that it shall not be “colored by the 
opinions and desires of the station or network man- 
agement...” is merely saying that news shall be 
news and that broadcasters shall be normally hon- 
est in presenting it as such, in spite of what may 
be their own desires to insert editorials into news 
bulletins. Similarly, a ruling that “radio may not 
be used to convey attacks on another’s race or re- 
ligion,” is no new departure but a rule so in keep- 
ing with ordinary charity and respect of one Ameri- 
can for another American and for the American 
Constitution that broadcasters should long since, 
and, as a matter of fact, in large part, have been 
applying such an unwritten law. 

Their regulations, however, on “Controversial 
Issues” will not meet with the same ready ac- 
ceptance, nor are they worthy of like approba- 
tion. On the surface, the recommendation (were 
it merely a recommendation) that “networks and 
stations shall provide time for the presentation of 
public questions, including those of a controversial 
nature,” and that “broadcasters shall use their 
best efforts to allot such time with fairness to all 
elements in a given controversy,” would seem to 
be in accord with best American traditions. It is 
American to wish to give a fair hearing to both or 
all sides in a controversy, and to give free oppor- 
tunity to those not in a position to pay for time on 
the air would seem to be an act of public service. 

It is really the next sentence that arouses sus- 
picion and disquiet. “Time for the presentation of 
controversial issues shall not be sold except for 
political broadcasts.” 

The rule was designed to get one man off the 
air. That one man is Father Coughlin. Now, I am 
not discussing Father Coughlin’s theories, or the 
purely Catholic question of the expediency of a 
priest devoting his broadcasts to partisan topics. 
I am not approving or disapproving the contents 
of Father’s Coughlin’s broadcasts. The point of 
interest is his right as an American citizen to ex- 
press his opinions; his right as an American citizen 
to buy time on the radio to express such opinions; 
and the assumption by the broadcasters of the 
power to deny him the exercise of his right of free 
speech. More than that is involved: the legal and 
natural right of millions of Americans to listen to 
the voice of this one man, whose voice they con- 
sider their voice. More fundamentally, still more 
is at stake, the right of any American, priest or 
layman, to express views not approved of by a cer- 
tain group of broadcasters. 

If in a democracy the rights and opinions of 
minorities must be respected, certainly a minority 
numbering millions has a right to demand that 
they be allowed at least to pay for the use of the 
air to hear what they wish to hear. If the broad- 
casters have the duty of serving the public what 
the public demands, they have a duty to grant the 
desires of so large a component of radio listeners. 
If broadcasters today are allowed to deny freedom 
of speech to Father Coughlin and his followers, 
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the principle is established that they may from now 
on devise rules to silence any man or any group 
whose opinions they do not share. The admission 
of such a principle is the burial of the American 
principle of freedom of speech. 

The code authorities deny that such was their 
intention. Nevertheless, it is the obvious and logi- 
cal effect of their enactment. But was it their ob- 
jective? They have published a little pamphlet of 
press quotations for the edification and instruc- 
tion of the dissenting or doubtful public. A reprint- 
ing of an editorial is normally a sponsoring by the 
reprinters of the views expressed in the editorial. 
There is no reason to suppose that the broadcasters 
were departing from this normal procedure, since 
they publish only editorials favorable to the code. 
In these reprints we read: (all italics inserted) 

The rule . . . patently designed to prevent Father 
Coughlin or “other spokesmen of controversial is- 
sues” from purchasing radio time... 

.. . the rule will limit the effective range of some 
notable voices. 

There was apparently no attempt to conceal the 
fact that Father Coughlin, Judge Rutherford and 
other haranguers of this type have caused the em- 
barrassment leading to the new code. 

One reprint is entitled Coughlin and the Radio, 
another, A Curb for Coughlin. 

Since Father Coughlin buys radio time to de- 
nounce neutrality revision, the effect of the ruling 
is to silence his national broadcasts. 

It will ultimately bar Father Coughlin from the 
air. . . . Undoubtedly the N.A.B. was chiefly pro- 
voked to action by the problem of Father Coughlin. 

... an order which seems to bar Father Coughlin 
and other such controversialists from radio net- 
works . . . the inference is that such speakers are 
dangerously near the rank of public enemies. 

In the same reprints, the N.A.B. offers for our 
approval such patently false statements as: 

Though (Father Coughlin) is a Catholic priest, 
his Church, outside a small Irish and anti-British 
faction, does not approve his methods or his prin- 
ciples. . . . Even the Vatican newspaper in Rome 
(has) defended the embargo plan of the President 
against Coughlin’s attacks. 

Two further quotations from N.A.B.’s sponsored 
reprints: 

Thinking people have long been deeply disturbed 
by the access to the intellectually submerged tenth 
which the radio gives to men with smooth tongues 
and small consciences. 

Father Coughlin’s broadcasts have had such an 
effect upon a shallow and unthinking people in the 
North that he has inspired what is perhaps the 
greatest storm of letters and telegrams to Con- 
gressmen ... that the national capital has ever 
seen. 

It is really unfortunate that the writers of the 
Code should sponsor falsehoods and gratuitous in- 
sults to sell their code to the public. Yet, leaving 
that point aside, the fact stands from their own 
admission that the underlying purpose of the new 
code was the desire to get Father Coughlin off the 
air. In so doing they are denying not only to him, 
but to you, to me, to any American the right to 
express views with which they disagree. That is 
serious. 

Further implications of the new ruling will be 
considered in another article. 








NEW ORLEANS SAYS 
IT IS SECOND OLDEST 


ROGER BAUDIER 











THE observance of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the establishment of the American 
Hierarchy with the appointment of Father John 
Carroll, of Maryland, in 1789, as the first Bishop of 
Baltimore, evokes the question, raised on several 
occasions in recent years, as to which is the second 
oldest diocese in the United States. This honor has 
always been claimed, and rightly so, by the Arch- 
diocese of New Orleans, erected by Pope Pius VI 
on April 25, 1793, four years after creation of the 
Baltimore See. However, there has been some in- 
clination on the part of writers to contest this claim 
and to accord second honors to the four dioceses 
created in 1808, viz, Bardstown (now Louisville), 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 

The claim for these four dioceses is based on the 
allegations that when the New Orleans See was 
created, the Province of Louisiana was a colony of 
Spain and not a part of the United States; and that, 
after the Louisiana Purchase in 1803, during the 
vacancy in the New Orleans diocese, the latter be- 
came a part of Baltimore and so remained until a 
Bishop was appointed in 1815. According to this 
claim, since the four dioceses of 1808 were created 
during the time that New Orleans was supposed to 
be a part of the Baltimore See, they are the second 
Sees in this country. However, an examination of 
the facts not only proves such a claim to be entirely 
untenable, but also confirms New Orleans as un- 
questionably the second oldest diocese of the United 
States. 

At the request of the King of Spain, Pope Pius 
VI, in 1793, cut off the Province of Louisiana and 
the Floridas (East and West) from the Diocese of 
St. Christopher of Havana and erected those terri- 
tories into an independent See. The St. Louis Par- 
ish Church of New Orleans was formally desig- 
nated as the Cathedral, two Canons were provided 
for as the Cathedral Chapter, and Don Luis Ignacio 
Maria de Pefialver y Cardenas of Havana was ap- 
pointed first Bishop. The first Ordinary arrived in 
July, 1795, and he formally took charge of his dio- 
cese in his Cathedral. There is no question, then, 
as to the actual canonical establishment of the 
“Diocese of New Orleans in Louisiana and the 
Floridas.” 

In 1801, the Holy See appointed Bishop Penalver 
as Archbishop of Guatemala. He left in November, 
1801, and New Orleans became vacant. A successor 
was appointed, but the unsettled political conditions 
and doubt as to the disposition of the Louisiana 
colony prompted Rome to transfer this Father 
Peinado y Porro to another See and Louisiana con- 
tinued a widowed diocese. The two Canons of the 
Cathedral, Father Thomas Hassett and Father 





Francisco Perez Guerrero, took over the adminis- 
tration, and were confirmed in their action by the 
Bishop of Havana in reply to their inquiry, because 
they constituted the Cathedral Chapter. In Decem- 
ber, 1803, the Louisiana province was transferred 
to the United States and with it the canonically 
erected diocese, which was functioning under the 
administration of the Canons as administrators. 
The only other diocese in the United States of the 
time was the Diocese of Baltimore. 

No one can justify a claim that a change in civil 
government altered the status of the diocese or 
that the transfer of the territory extinguished the 
See. The letter of Propaganda to Bishop Carroll in 
1791, notifying him that all territory coming under 
the jurisdiction of the United States would come 
under his spiritual jurisdiction, certainly does not 
cover a canonically established diocese, nor did 
Bishop Carroll interpret it as such. The fact is that 
the Bishop did not attempt to act under its provi- 
sions in the Louisiana Territory. This is proven by 
the subsequent correspondence which always re- 
fers to the “Diocese” of New Orleans and never 
once refers to the territory as part of the Baltimore 
See. That it was still a diocese and regarded as such 
is further indicated by the fact that Bishop Carroll 
took no action in its affairs until directed and au- 
thorized to do so by the Holy See in 1805. Again, 
the Canons were governing the diocese since the 
departure of the Bishop and continued to do so 
after the transfer of the territory. So, even though 
the Diocese of New Orleans was created during the 
Spanish domination, it was an existing ecclesiasti- 
cal division at the time of its incorporation into the 
United States and was the second diocese included 
in United States territory. 

The second part of the claim deals with the in- 
clusion of the Diocese of New Orleans in that of 
Baltimore. Documents reveal nothing whatever to 
substantiate this. It is well known, of course, that 
any change in the status of a diocese requires ca- 
nonical procedure and certainly a Bull for the sup- 
pression of an established See or incorporation of 
its territory into another See. In none of the letters 
from Propaganda to Bishop Carroll is it stated 
that the Louisiana See is suppressed and its terri- 
tory annexed to that of the Maryland See, and no 
Bull was ever issued to that effect. The September, 
1805, letter to Bishop Carroll states that the New 
Orleans diocese is placed under his spiritual jurisdic- 
tion and that he is being furnished all faculties of 
that diocese, hence he is to act as administrator, but 
no mention is made of suppressing the diocese of 
which he is given temporary charge. 

In a letter a few days later, Propaganda in- 
formed Father Patrick Walsh, who claimed powers 
of Vicar-General and Administrator for Louisiana 
under authority given by Bishop Pefialver, that his 
faculties had expired and that the diocese was un- 
der the administration of Bishop Carroll. Propa- 
ganda again says nothing of suppressing the dio- 
cese, but states that it is merely being administered 
by the Bishop of Baltimore. 

As further evidence that Bishop Carroll regarded 
the See as still existing and that he did not consider 
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the territory as part of his own See, we have his 
letter written the next year (1806) to Madison, 
seeking his reaction to and his guidance in the 
selection of some priest as “Bishop of New Or- 
leans.” 

Again, we have the letter of Pope Pius VII to 
Bishop Carroll on April 5, 1808, ordering him to 
appoint Father Charles Nerinckx (of Kentucky) or 
some other worthy priest as Administrator Apos- 
tolic for the Diocese of New Orleans, with rights 
of an Ordinary. Rome would certainly not have 
ordered the appointment of an Administrator Apos- 
tolic for a part of the Diocese of Baltimore, and it 
is equally true that no such appointment would 
have been made if the See had been suppressed. 

The letter of appointment of Father William 
Dubourg on August 18, 1812, by Bishop Carroll, 
designates the former as Administrator Apostolic 
of the Diocese of New Orleans, again indicating 
that the See was not suppressed and that the terri- 
tory was not part of the Baltimore diocese. Nor is 
there extant or ever mentioned at this time or in 
1815, when Father Dubourg was appointed Bishop 
of New Orleans, any Bull, Rescript or Brief re- 
establishing the Diocese of New Orleans. Father 
Dubourg was simply appointed Bishop of the exist- 
ing Diocese of New Orleans. 

If those who claim elimination of the See of New 
Orleans do so on the basis of spiritual jurisdiction 
being given to Bishop Carroll, how and when do 
they revive the extinct See in the face of absolute 
lack of Vatican documents ordering such a recon- 
stitution? It is patently absurd to claim that the 
mere exercise of spiritual administration or juris- 
diction by an administrator extinguished the See 
and that the relinquishment of jurisdiction auto- 
matically revived it. 

Subsequent years provide us with somewhat sim- 
ilar situations as that of the Baltimore-New Or- 
leans dioceses. The Archbishop of Baltimore asked 
Bishop Dubourg, after his appointment to the See 
of Louisiana, to look after the spiritual affairs in 
the State of Mississippi and gave Bishop Dubourg 
powers as Vicar-General. Certainly that part of the 
Baltimore diocese did not become a part of the 
Louisiana diocese. On two occasions, Bishop Blanc 
of New Orleans acted as administrator of the Dio- 
cese of Natchez, but the State of Mississippi was 
never regarded as annexed to the See of New Or- 
leans, because of that fact. 

It is interesting to note also that the Diocese of 
New Orleans was not made a Suffragan of the 
Archdiocese of Baltimore when the latter was 
created. New Orleans was directly under jurisdic- 
tion of Propaganda until it was erected as an arch- 
diocese in 1850. 

All of the facts available and a careful study of 
the correspondence prove conclusively that the 
Diocese of New Orleans has existed as a See con- 
tinually and uninterruptedly since 1793, even 
though it remained for fourteen long years with- 
out a resident Bishop and it was administered by 
the Bishop of Baltimore for seven years. Thus it 
is unquestionably the second oldest diocese of the 
United States. 
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FRANCE CLEANS OUT 
HER RED MOSCOWITES 


G. M. GODDEN 











THREE years ago, the English Daily Worker, 
official Communist organ wrote: “The People’s 
Front, this alliance between the workers and the 
hesitating middle classes and peasantry can prove 
to be the path to the French Republic of Soviets.” 
And, three years ago, there appeared to be some 
justification, in solid fact, for this exultant claim. 
Two years before, on July 27, 1934, a momentous 
agreement had been signed on behalf of the French 
Socialist Party and the French Communist Party 
creating a “United Front” of the two organizations. 
Within twenty-four hours a joint demonstration of 
20,000 persons was held in Paris, in celebration of 
the agreement. 

In England, the Communist Review promptly 
hailed the union of Red forces as “an event which 
may prove a turning point in the working-class 
movement of the world.” Certainly it proved to be 
a turning point for five years of French history; 
and, but for the valor of an armed Spain, might 
well have proved a turning point in the Communist 
onslaught on the Spanish Republic. By the close of 


- the year, in December, 1934, the French Socialist 


Youth had united their forces with the French 
Young Communist League. Eighteen months later, 
in May, 1936, the French “Popular Front” had 
gathered such impetus that it placed its Govern- 
ment in power. 

What had happened to France? Was a French 
Republic of Soviets indeed upon the horizon; or 
was the Frenchman “basically far too logical and 
far too thrifty to give lasting allegiance to the doc- 
trines of Moscow’”’? At first the Communist half of 
the new partnership moved warily. When the 
“United Front” Government was set up, the Com- 
munist organ ’Humanité declared that while not 
seeking seats in the Cabinet, the Party would “ex- 
ercise from the outside a sort of Ministry of the 
Masses, with the help of the most ardent and dis- 
ciplined elements of the Front Populaire organized 
in Committees.” 

Within a few days the hand of this “Ministry of 
the Masses” became apparent in the wave of “stay- 
in” strikes that swept over France, assuming, it 
was said, the proportions of a national movement. 
By June, 1936, the Communist Party of France 
claimed that the balance of power, in the Front 
Populaire Government of M. Blum was in their 
hands. And the Communist leader, Maurice Thorez, 
speaking in that month made it quite clear that the 
work of the Party for the “United Front” was a 
tactical expedient for other aims: “We Commu- 
nists have as our aim a complete social transforma- 
tion. We believe that the establishment of Soviet 
power is necessary. But, at the present time, we 








are united, in the People’s Front, to carry out a 
limited program.” 

That was the political position of the Communist 
Party in France three years ago. The industrial 
position was no less remarkable. In October, 1934, 
the Socialist Trade Unions and the Communist 
Trade Unions were united. Further, within two 
years, that is by 1936, the Communists obtained a 
large measure of control of the French Trade 
Unions, having insisted on the appointment of 
members of the Communist Party to the perma- 
nent Secretariats. 

Early in 1938, the Communist Party of France 
was numerically the strongest Communist Party 
in Europe, excluding, of course, that of Soviet Rus- 
sia; and held no less than seventy-three seats in 
the French Chamber. Throughout France the 
Party was organized in seventy Regional Secre- 
tariats. The Communist daily paper, ?Humanité, 
had a circulation of 476,000, rising for the Sunday 
edition to 660,000; and the Party published more 
than seventy other papers and periodicals. The 
French Communists also had no less than forty- 
two “subsidiary organizations,” and numerous 
training schools. 

In September of the present year, the Commu- 
nist Party numbered a million inscribed members. 
Within a few weeks, that million has become pro- 
scribed as adherents of an illegal force. The Com- 
munist leaders are in prison or in hiding. How has 
so astonishing a deliverance been effected for the 
French nation? 

That question may be answered, first, by ac- 
knowledging the strength of Catholic conviction in 
France; and secondly, by realizing that the logical 
Frenchman has apparently at last perceived that 
“the rdle of the Communist Party in France has 
been to act as a disturbing force in both politics 
and industry, . . . a force frankly destructive, and 
continually stirring up strife both in the industrial 
and political fields” (France Revisited. J. Baker 
White. pp. 25-6). Industrial and political strife can 
hardly be tolerated in a country at peace. It is 
wholly impossible in a country at war. 

Less than a year ago, the present Prime Minister 
of France showed himself determined to maintain 
internal peace and order, demanding of the oppo- 
nents of his measures against political strikes: 
“Did one cease to be a Republican by wishing to 
maintain order? Have I ceased to be a patriot be- 
cause I have defended the cause of peace?” France 
responded with a vote that marked the end of the 
Front Populaire. Today, M. Daladier has achieved 
suspension of the activities of the creator of the 
Front Populaire, the Communist Party of France. 

It is interesting to learn, from the Communist 
organs, the extremely thorough means which dem- 
ocratic France is taking to rid herself of the aggres- 
sion of Moscow on this the “back” of her front. At 
the end of August, a leading English Communist 
flew to Paris to discover what was happening. He 
reported that the Communists of France would be, 
as regards war, “in this fight to win, as true patri- 
ots”; but the Nazi pact with Soviet Russia had 
made the position “difficult.”” The great Communist 


organ l’Humanité, with its 300,000 daily readers, 
was already suspended. Public meetings were pro- 
hibited. Early in September, the French Trade 
Union Confederation passed a resolution expelling 
Communists from their administration. 

Then, on September 26, came the final act of 
deliverance for the people of France. On that after- 
noon the Council of Ministers signed a Presidential 
Decree dissolving the Communist Party and any 
groups attached to it; forbidding the publication, 
circulation, distribution and sale of all writings 
tending to create propaganda for the Third Inter- 
national or organizations attached to it; and giving 
a list of punishments for contravention of the law. 
Next day the police were busy searching and seal- 
ing up Communist premises, and the premises of 
subsidiary formations, in Paris. 

In a desperate attempt to continue their opera- 
tions, the Communist Deputies in the French 
Chamber assumed the title of “The French Peas- 
ants’ and Workers’ Group.” They launched a letter 
to the President of the Chamber containing a com- 
plete reversal of the previous Communist “Win 
the War” policy, as the letter asked for peace on 
the basis of the Nazi-Soviet partition of Poland. 
This created a wave of indignation, and was de- 
scribed as a “veritable act of treason.” Early in 
October, the Ministry of the Interior issued a De- 
cree suspending 317 Communist Municipal Councils 
throughout France, those Councils which, of 
course, were to have become local Soviets. 

The watchword was heard on all sides, reported 
the English Communist organ, the Daily Worker, 
on October 6: “Stamp out the Communist virus in 
France.” The “Workers’ and Peasants’ Group” was 
promptly made illegal and its leaders went into hid- 
ing. A week later, the Daily Worker was able to 
give its readers a detailed account of the results of 
the application of French logic to Communist ag- 
gression directed from Moscow. Raids were made 
on Communist premises “at half-an-hour’s notice’”’; 
money was confiscated; buildings were seized; all 
office and other equipment was taken away; all 
literature was seized or destroyed, including a large 
Communist library housed in a Municipal Town 
Hall; more than 2,000 Communists were sum- 
marily arrested. 

So ended the efforts of the great and powerful 
Communist Party of France to impose, upon the 
people of France, a policy destructive of Christian 
civilization, and contrary to French interests, the 
policy of Stalin. The clear-sighted French intelli- 
gence perceived, even when the Stalinist policy was 
apparently one of war on Nazi domination, that 
Communism spelt social and national disintegra- 
tion. When, after the declaration of war, the Mos- 
cow weathercock suddenly swung round to an op- 
posite point of the political compass, and ordained 
immediate propaganda for a peace at Hitler’s price, 
there could be no more room on French soil for 
these defeatists and disruptionists, marching under 
alien orders. Today France stands strengthened 
and purified by the swift elimination of the Com- 
munist poison. It is a lesson and an example that 
America might well take to heart. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. Major General Thomas Q. 
Ashburn, president of the Government-controlled 
Inland Waterways Corporation, was compelled to 
resign by Secretary Hopkins. Assuming the presi- 
dency in 1924, General Ashburn converted the 
agency from a $1,000,000 a year deficit-producer 
into a $1,000,000 annual profit-creator. He declared 
there was a clash of policy as to whether the 
agency should “continue to operate as a privately 
owned corporation, as provided by law, or was to 
become a bureau of the Department of Commerce.” 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce Johnson denied 
the Department was seeking to run the agency as 
a bureau in violation of the law, said a clash of per- 
sonalities caused the resignation. . . . Sumner 
Welles, Under-Secretary of State, became chair- 
man of the Inter-American Financial and Advisory 
Committee. The Committee, composed of represen- 
tatives of twenty-one American republics, was set 
up at the recent Panama conference of American 
Foreign Ministers to lessen the economic effects of 
the war on the Western Hemisphere. . . . The Mari- 
time Commission refused the request of the Pacific 
Steamship Lines, Inc., to transfer four ships to 
Panama registry. . . . In a report to the President, 
the Commission declared the Neutrality Law would 
drive fifty-four American ships, aggregating 353,- 
000 tons, out of service, cause an annual loss to the 
American merchant marine of $50,000,000. ... 
Expenses involved in his limited emergency proc- 
lamation will total $271,999,523, President Roose- 
velt estimated. . . . Some of its new destroyers were 
overweight, lacked sufficient stability, the Navy 
Department admitted, in reply to an inquiry from 
Senator Vandenberg. Steps have been taken to cor- 
rect the constructional faults, the Department said. 
. . » Measures to aid seamen deprived of employ- 
ment by the Neutrality Law were announced by 
the WPA and the Maritime Commission. 


WASHINGTON. Pope Pius broadcast in English a 
greeting from the Vatican to the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America’s golden jubilee celebration. Prais- 
ing the University on its half-century record, the 
Holy Father declared: “The Christian education of 
youth was never of more decisive or vital impor- 
tance than it is today when we are faced with the 
bewildering errors of nationalism and materialism, 
which are plunging the world into war, evidencing 
themselves in the hollowness of a philosophy build- 
ed on purely human standards.” In “schools of 
Christian culture,” rests “after God, our chief 
hope,” the Pontiff asserted. In a letter congratulat- 
ing the University, President Roosevelt referred to 
the fact that “an earlier Archbishop of Baltimore, 
James Roosevelt Bayley . . . a nephew, by the way, 
of Mother Seton . . . was my father’s first cousin.” 
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. . . The Japanese Embassy released a list of in- 
stances in which Tokyo had compensated American 
interests in China for war damages... . The Treas- 
ury Department announced European nations still 
owe the United States $14,497,161,340.22 in World 
War debts. Great Britain owes $5,497,069,379.48; 
France, $4,180,628,819.88; Germany, $1,259,870,- 
431.25; Italy, $2,024,150,441.19. . . . Former Sen- 
ator McAdoo, returning West after a visit to Wash- 
ington, announced his support of a third term for 
President Roosevelt. ... Senator Van Nuys, reveal- 
ing he would not support a third term because “it 
is against the historic custom of this country,” 
asserted the Democratic party and the nation are 
“entitled to know now” what the President’s inten- 
tions are. . . . The Sixth National Conference on 
Labor Legislation, a group composed of representa- 
tives of thirty-nine State Governors, met in Wash- 
ington, offered its services to promote C.I.0.-A. F. 
of L. peace. The Conference recommended renewed 
efforts to obtain ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment, urged coordination of labor laws of all 
States. 


AT HoMeE. The Dies Committee will investigate 
Communistic influences in American universities 
and colleges, a member disclosed. . . . John C. Geb- 
hart, National Economy League director, released 
a survey showing total costs of the World War to 
the United States approximated $57,000,000,000. 
Annual direct cost of the World War to this coun- 
try was $15,000,000,000. Cost today would be $30,- 
000,000,000 annually, it was estimated. Participa- 
tion in another such war, besides involving loss of 
lives and civil liberties, would bring financial ruin, 
the survey intimated. . . . With the national debt 
ten times as high as it was before the World War, 
the United States is much weaker financially than 
it was at that time, Roswell Magill, former Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury, warned... . Investiga- 
tion of Constantine A. Oumansky, Soviet Ambas- 
sador to Washington, to ascertain if he formerly 
served in the Ogpu in this country as publicly 
charged, was demanded by Louis Waldman in New 
York. . . . Governor Culbert L. Olson of California 
recommended a program whereby his State, aided 
by the Federal Government, would pay needy citi- 
zens aged sixty years or more a monthly pension of 
fifty to sixty dollars. . . . President Roosevelt called 
C.1.0.’s John L. Lewis and A. F. of L.’s William 
Green separately to the White House, urged them 
to resume peace negotiations. . . . Speaking at a 
New York Communist rally, Earl Browder at- 
tacked both the recent Encyclical of Pope Pius and 
the Catholic hierarchy. Israel Amter, Communist 
leader, told the rally Stalin is “the greatest leader 
and statesman of our times. . . the wisest man on 














the face of the earth.”. . . In New York City’s re- 
cent election Communist candidates received 50,000 
write-in votes. 


THE VATICAN. The Polish Ambassador to the 
Holy See expressed the appreciation of his Govern- 
ment for references to Poland made by Pope Pius 
in his Encyclical. . . . On November 6, 1789 Pope 
Pius VI appointed the first Bishop in the United 
States—John Carroll, Bishop of Baltimore. On the 
occasion of the 150th anniversary of that event, 
Pope Pius XII dispatched an Encyclical (dated No- 
vember 1, issued November 11, 1939) to the Amer- 
ican hierarchy, now numbering in the continental 
United States, 20 Archbishops and 108 Bishops. 
After expressing his esteem for the American peo- 
ple and eulogizing the growth and work of the 
Church in the United States, the Holy Father de- 
clared: “We desire, however, that this our praise 
be salutary,” and pointed out deplorable conditions 
existing in the nation. “We raise our voice in 
strong, albeit paternal, complaint that in so many 
schools of your land Christ is often despised or 
ignored, the explanation of the universe and man- 
kind is forced within the narrow limits of material- 
ism or of rationalism, and new educational sys- 
tems are sought after which cannot but produce a 
sorrowful harvest in the intellectual and moral life 
of the nation,” Pope Pius wrote. Referring to di- 
vorce, he said: “Oh! if only your country had come 
to know from the experience of others rather than 
from examples at home of the accumulation of ills 
which derive from the plague of divorce!” ... 
Mixed marriages, he warned, are “rarely happy 
and usually occasion grave loss to the Catholic 
Church.”. . . “We confess,” the Holy Father de- 
clared, “that we feel a special paternal affection 
. .. for the Negro people dwelling among you; for 
in the field of religion and education we know that 
they need special care and comfort and are very 
deserving of it.”. . . Expressing the fervent hope 
that every able-bodied man may find employment, 
the Pontiff approved labor unions, asserted salaries 
of workers must be sufficient to maintain them- 
selves and families. For cooperation in solving so- 
cial problems, he invited “them, too, whom the 
Church laments as separated brethren.”. . . The 
Holy Father praised the Catholic press of the 
United States and other Catholic organizations. 


DIPLOMATIC FRONT. To the Belgian-Netherlands 
offer of good offices toward obtaining peace, Brit- 
ain’s King George replied that the “larger purposes 
for which my peoples are now fighting are to secure 
that Europe may be redeemed” from “perpetually 
recurring fear of German aggression.” He said that 
the British aims have been made plain by the Lon- 
don Government. Should Belgium and the Nether- 
lands be able “to communicate to me any proposals 
from Germany” that would afford “a real prospect” 
of achieving peace, “my Governments would give 
them their most earnest consideration,” the King 
declared. . . . Replying to the same offer, French 


President Lebrun stated lasting peace cannot come 
“except by reparation of the injustices which force 
has imposed on Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Po- 
land,” together with effective guarantees assuring 
the liberties of all nations. . . . Both the British and 
French Governments consulted with the Polish 
Government in Paris before forwarding their re- 
plies. . . . Germany refused the Belgian-Nether- 
lands offer on the ground it was first rejected by 
Britain and France. . . . In Moscow, Deputy Bakh 
assailed the “interference of the United States Gov- 
ernment in the Soviet-Finnish negotiations.”. . . 
After eight talks with Josef Stalin in the Kremlin, 
the Finnish representatives resisted the Bolshevik 
demands and again returned to Helsinki for fur- 
ther instructions. . . . Emil Yaroslavsky, head of 
the Soviet atheist organization, declared in an arti- 
cle in the Red paper, Bolshevik, that the present 
war means the triumph of Communism... . Great 
Britain and Italy signed an agreement to facilitate 
“economic collaboration.”’. . . The Polish Govern- 
ment in Paris dismissed Marshal Edward Smigly- 
Rydz as Commander in Chief of its army, and also 
dissolved the Polish Diet and Senate, on the ground 
that they failed to express the popular will. 


THE War. The British Admiralty announced the 
loss of the trawler Northern Rover, a navy aux- 
iliary vessel, and also of an unnamed destroyer 
which was sunk by a German mine. This latter 
made the fifth British warship to go to the bottom 
since the war’s outbreak. Fifty-six British mer- 
chant ships, of 257,398 gross tonnage, have been 
sunk. . . . German air raiders bombed the Shetland 
Islands, maintained they hit British warships there. 
. .. Two German merchantmen, overhauled by the 
British, were scuttled by crews to avoid capture. 


FOOTNOTES. The seven victims of the Munich beer 
hall bombing blast were given a State funeral, at 
which Chancelor Hitler was present. Berlin in- 
formed Washington it would not interfere with the 
return voyage of the City of Flint. . . . Two of the 
four hunger-striking Irish Republican Army pris- 
oners were released from prison in Dublin. The 
other two were placed in a hospital. . . . In India 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Indian leader, demanded inde- 
pedence for his people. The last of the eight All- 
India Congress Cabinets . .. Dublin com- 
plained to the United States for placing Ireland in 
a “combat zone” from which American ships are 
barred. . . . Great Britain revealed it was with- 
drawing the major portion of its troops from North 
China. France also reduced her garrisons there. 
Semi-official French comment expressed confidence 
the United States would protect French and British 
interests in China. . . . Japanese forces launched 
a drive on Pakhoi. . . . Declaring his purpose was 
to repair “the wrong done to the Church by the 
Loyalist Government,” Generalissimo Franco de- 
creed restoration of payment of clergy salaries by 
the State and appropriated funds to repair damage 
perpetrated on Church property by the Reds. 
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NO! 


ALL that could be said of him was that he still 
breathed. He had been carried behind the lines to 
receive such medical and surgical care as was avail- 
able. A wearied, blood-flecked surgeon operated 
hastily, almost mechanically, and death hovered 
over him as he worked. 

The patient did not die. But who he was, and 
what he thought, no one knew. He could not speak. 
He could not see. He could not hear. He was cut off 
from the world, and the world from him, for he 
was, and would always be, deaf, blind and speech- 
less. Partly because of scientific interest, partly out 
of pity, he was carefully attended by an over- 
worked hospital staff. 

Some day his company could be traced. But his 
fellow-soldiers might not be able to identify him, 
for little was left of his face. His arms and legs had 
been amputated. He was a broken cripple, and 
would always remain utterly helpless. He had no 
name, no home. He was just “a basket case.” 

The basket case is helpless, but not useless. He 
can do much for us. He can tell us what war is. He 
can tell us that if the United States sends troops 
to Europe, your son, brother, father, husband, or 
sweetheart, may also be a basket case. 

In this barbaric trade of war, there is no im- 
munity for any man at the front. Immunity is re- 
served for the diplomats who plotted the war. But 
over the battle lines hangs Mutilation, and its vic- 
tims are our young men, the seed-corn of the na- 
tion. Kind Death will carry its toll to the tomb, but 
Mutilation prizes basket cases. Mutilation chooses 
men who cannot speak, who cannot see, who cannot 
hear; men who will live a long and lingering death 
in the prison house of a moldering body; men who 
will have no wife, no home, no child, nor the joy 
that comes when men look upon the faces of those 
they love, and hear them speak, and hand is clasped 
in hand. 

For war must be served. War hates love, and 
homes, and the sound of laughter, and all kindly 
human joys. War will always have its tombs, over 
which it can gloat. But war must also have its 
basket cases. 

During the World War, more than ten million 
young men were slaughtered. As many more were 
wounded, and millions were carried back to feast 
as long as they tived on the casual bread of a pov- 
erty-stricken charity. In Austria and Germany, 
when famine denied them even that poor dole, they 
died. To many among the basket cases, death also 
came with swifter mercy, for there were none to 
care for them. 

If, then, we are solicited to send our young men 
to fight in Europe, our answer is no, and forever, 
NO. More than twenty years ago, we took part, in 
our blindness, in a war to end all wars. We must 
not add to war’s carnage and barbarity by drench- 
ing foreign fields with American blood, and with 
the blood of brethren whom we call “aliens.” 

Looking at the basket case, we know that for 
civilization’s sake, we dare not, must not. 
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EDIT¢ 


TRADITIONS 


THE American Bishops, according to Earl Brow- 
der, are trying “to undermine and destroy the great 
American traditions to which the American people 
owe their greatness.”’ One of these traditions, to 
tell the truth at all times, even about passports, 
Mr. Browder undermined with such success that a 
Federal grand jury indicted him. Identifying our 
“great American traditions” with the traditions 
hallowed by Stalin, Mr. Browder makes his case 
clear. The outstanding characteristic of Com- 
munism, as every nation that has dealt with Mos- 
cow knows to its sorrow, is systematic lying. 


UNCLE 


THIS will bring to your attention Mr. James 
Hatcher, of Pikeville, Pike County, Kentucky, 
affectionately known to his neighbors as “Uncle 
Jim.” Uncle Jim died not long ago, after living 
more than a decade beyond the Psalmist’s three 
score years and ten. In his will, he bequeathed 
his heirs not only his worldly goods, but a deal 
of good advice. 

“TI want each of my beneficiaries to bear in 
mind that a person living on a little farm can 
make a living, provided he stays off of the con- 
crete roads, and stays at home and works,” 
wrote Uncle Jim. “Too many today are look- 
ing for a job, when they have one at home on 
the farm, if they would only go to it. When 
you stay on a farm, your wants are not as 
great as when you are walking the streets, 
smoking cigarettes, and eating many luxuries 
too numerous to mention. When I used to em- 
ploy a great many men, it was my custom to 
turn down the fellow who came for employ- 
ment, wearing a belt, and smoking cigarettes, 
for I knew it would take most of his time to 
keep his britches up and his cigarette lit.” In 
his estimate of the cigarette, Uncle Jim was 
incurably mid-Victorian. 

It is a temptation to quote more at length 
from Uncle Jim’s homely but indubitably sound 
philosophy. The passage cited refers to life on 
the farm, but its application, it seems to us, is 
all but general. Uncle Jim makes a most per- 
tinent point when he writes that too many to- 
day are looking for any sort of a job, except 
the job they have, or can have. What they 
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TRIALS 


WAR FRENZY 


AS Hugh Johnson wrote: “Lopsided emotion alone 
can get us into this war. Reason never will.” If we 
must be emotional, let us be impartially emotional; 
emotional about England’s wars of aggression, as 
well as about Hitler’s newest delirium. The trend 
of the propaganda recently released for the Allies 
is to assure us that since there is no danger of our 
entering the war, we can go into this business of 
selling munitions without fear. That statement was 
sired by Ananias. We do not want war, but emo- 
tion, munitions and war-frenzied politicians can, 
and will, drag us into war. 


M'PHILOSOPHY 


really want is an occupation which, while per- 
mitting them to indulge in luxuries too numer- 
ous to mention, will not include hard work. 
There is a little of that desire in all of us, but 
if it controls our young people, the next gen- 
eration will be composed of middle-aged, pov- 
erty-stricken, discontented incompetents and 
loafers. There is no substitute for hard work, 
on the farm, in the city, or anywhere else in 
this world. 

Certainly young people have faced unusual 
difficulties in the last ten years. But they will 
never conquer these difficulties by dodging 
them. No man can succeed in any position in 
life if to him a difficulty is a damper, instead of 
a challenge to renewed effort. Every generation 
in this country, from the first settlers in Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts, down to the children 
of the last shipload of immigrants, has had its 
peculiar difficulties. Unless we can teach our 
young people that a difficulty is not something 
to be dodged, but to be faced and beaten down 
by hard work, there is no hope for the future 
of this country. 

Unfortunately, we have not done much of 
that teaching in the last six years. The rising 
generation has been encouraged to believe that 
a gang of politicians at Washington have in the 
alembic of their wisdom crystallized a magic 
salt that assures comfort. Worse, we are letting 
our young people believe that the world owes 
them a living. If it does, it never pays the debt. 
As Uncle Jim says, the only way to make a liv- 
ing is to work hard for it. 





SCHOOLS WITHOUT CHRIST 


AN American Ambassador to the Quirinal once 
wrote that there are no secrets in Rome. What one 
man does at dawn is fairly well known by noon, 
and has become common property by sunset. But 
the observation does not seem applicable to the 
Vatican. Probably many in Rome knew by Novem- 
ber 1 that the Holy Father had written an Encycli- 
cal to the American hierarchy, but all kept their 
knowledge to themselves so well that the Encyclical 
came to us on November 11 as a complete but wel- 
come surprise. 

The tone of the Encyclical, written to commem- 
orate a century and a half of the Hierarchy in the 
United States, is that of felicitation. Pius XII knows 
from personal experience the excellent work of the 
Church in this country, but he also knows that 
much remains to be done. He appreciates the many 
noble qualities of the American people, but he is 
well aware that certain agencies at work among 
us will destroy “the glory and the prosperity which 
your country now enjoys.” The Pontiff traces the 
evils from which the world suffers to the denial by 
peoples and governments of the law of God. When 
this denial is translated into custom and statute 
“the very basis upon which rests true civilization is 
shaken. . . . How, in fact, can the public weal and 
the glory of civilized life have any guarantee of 
stability when right is subverted, and virtue de- 
spised and derided?” 

This evil philosophy is felt not only in the family, 
but in all organs of public opinion, legal and liter- 
ary. Worst of all, it controls the schools in which 
the future citizen is trained. Once ours was a Chris- 
tian nation. If it can no longer be so designated, 
probably the factor that has done most to deprive 
us of the title is the educational system in which, 
as the Holy Father writes, “Christ is often despised 
or ignored, [and] the explanation of the universe 
and mankind is forced within the narrow limits of 
materialism or of rationalism.” That describes ac- 
curately the schools, from the kindergarten to the 
university, which have flourished for more than a 
century in the United States, a country which to- 
day harbors more criminals than any other in the 
world. 

The reader familiar with American history will 
note that the observations made by the Pontiff 
almost echo paragraphs taken from two famous 
American State Papers. In the Farewell Address, 
Washington wrote that virtue “is a necessary 
spring of popular government,” and indeed, “of 
every species of free government.” “Religion and 
Morality,” he believed, are “the indispensable sup- 
ports” of good governments, and “a volume could 
not trace all their connexions with private and pub- 
lic felicity.”” Without them, there could be “no se- 
curity for property, for reputation, for life,” and he 
had no countenance for the theory “that morality 
can be maintained without religion.” In fact, “rea- 
son and experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion of reli- 
gious principle.” 
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With the practical good sense that always char- 
acterized him, Washington chose a means of 
spreading the teaching of religion and morality. 
“Promote, then, as an object of primary impor- 
tance institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge.” To Washington, as to all the Fathers 
of this Republic, the school was the ordinary means 
of fitting the child to be a good citizen by teaching 
him religion and morality. A school in which, as 
Pius XII writes, Christ was derided or ignored, was 
not the school which they desired for American 
children. 

But Washington was simply repeating the doc- 
trine common in his time, and prevalent until the- 
ories imported from a godless Germany set up the 
godless school in this land. On July 13, 1787, Con- 
gress affirmed the American theory of education in 
the Ordinance for the Government of the North- 
West Territory. “Religion, morality, and knowl- 
edge, being necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind,” it is provided in Article 3, 
“schools and the means of education shall forever 
be encouraged.” Clearly, the Fathers of this Re- 
public would have had dealt sharply with propa- 
gandists for the school which barred the teaching 
of religion and of morality. 

In holding that good government is conditioned 
by the spread of religion among the people, our 
American forebears were in complete accord with 
the doctrine taught by Pius XII in his Encyclical of 
November 1. It is our duty, then, both as Catholics 
and as Americans, to do whatever may be suggested 
by zeal and intelligence to give this doctrine, Amer- 
ican as well as Catholic, practical effect. For the 
present we do this best by supporting to the utmost 
extent of our power every Catholic school. 

Through the toil of those who have gone before 
us, we now enjoy at least the beginnings of a sys- 
tem embracing institutions of every grade. As we 
strive to extend and perfect this system, it will 
stimulate our energy to remember our ideal. It is 
the school that is truly Catholic and truly Ameri- 
can because it includes the ideals of the men who 
founded this Republic, and is vitalized by the spirit 
of the Church. 


“DISGUSTED” 


IT is something of a luxury for us to agree with 
Senator Norris, of Nebraska. Or, perhaps, on this 
occasion he agrees with us, for we pointed out sev- 
eral years ago, and have often repeated the obser- 
vation, that the leadership of both the C.1.0. and 
the A. F. of L. left something to be desired. Senator 
Norris says that he “is disgusted”; he does not 
know which leader is at fault, but there is some- 
thing wrong, “or they would get together and 
make peace.” 

The curse of organized labor in this country has 
been incompetent or corrupt leadership. Perhaps 
the fundamental trouble lies in the fact that the 
unions, like our schools, have been trying to get on 
without religion. Leave God out of any human 
problem, and you can never get the correct answer. 
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THE DARKENED SUN 


WITH the Gospel appointed for the last Sunday 
after Pentecost (Saint Matthew, xxiv, 15-35) we 
come to the end of the ecclesiastical year. During 
the past twelve months, we have looked upon Our 
Blessed Lord, and have sat at His feet to listen to 
His words of love, warning, and instruction. We 
have seen Him at Bethlehem, a little Child of the 
poor, and we have witnessed His glory on Thabor 
and in the Garden. The more frequently we medi- 
tate upon Jesus Our Saviour, the deeper will our 
realization grow that He loves us with an everlast- 
ing love, and ardently desires that where He now 
is we one day shall be, living with Him in a union 
that shall never be broken. 

But Our Lord’s love is not that of the mother 
who indulges her children to their hurt. Our Lord 
is infinitely kind, but He is not weak. He is infinite- 
ly merciful to the sinner, but utterly intolerant of 
all sin. His Gospel does not allow us to think that 
we fulfil our duties to God and our neighbor by a 
facile surface piety which flourishes when the skies 
are sunny, and falls away when the storms of 
temptation arise. The religion He wants us to live 
is not a sedative, but a stimulant. 

If we do not understand that truth, we have read 
the Gospels to little purpose. Our Lord tells us that 
with His help, the way of the Commandments is 
not too difficult for our strength, but He also warns 
us that if, deliberately or through culpable negli- 
gence, we stray from that path, and persevere in 
sin, our end will be an eternity in hell. He does not 
warn us to jangle our nerves, but to bring us back 
to our senses, so that we can make provision 
against the perils which lie in wait for the pilgrim 
on his way to God. One of these Divine warnings is 
found in His prophetic words recorded by Saint 
Matthew, and read in the Gospel for tomorrow. 

The first part of Our Lord’s prophecy refers to 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Beginning with the 
twenty-eighth verse, the subject changes, as com- 
mentators commonly think, and the rest of the 
prophecy is a vivid portrayal of certain signs which 
will precede the destruction of the world. Some of 
these signs may be wholly symbolical; but what is 
important is the certainty of the consummation of 
the world, rather than any attempt to analyze, and 
to compare with other Scriptural phrases, the sym- 
bolic language by which this certainty is expressed. 
Our Lord assures us that this world with all its 
pomp and glory will one day be destroyed. That 
day will be the dies irae, the day of wrath, of which 
the Church reminds us in the Masses for the Dead. 

When this prophecy will be fulfilled, is God’s se- 
cret. To know the time, would not help, and might 
hinder, the spiritual growth of the children of men. 
But it will encourage us in our tribulations to know 
that in the end the Son of Man will come “with 
much power and majesty,” to confound all evil- 
doers, and to justify the ways of God with man. It 
will stimulate us to greater fidelity in God’s service 
to reflect that the end of this world for all of us is 
the day on which we die. May that day find all of 
us busy with our Father’s work. 











CORRESPONDENCE 











IT'S A HOLY WAR 


EprTor: I am not pro-English. But I am not pro- 
American. Nationalism is the most dangerous her- 
esy of our age. From now on I shall be merely pro- 
Catholic Church. 

What are the facts about this war? Are they not 
that England declared war when Hitler persisted in 
his resolve to annihilate the Catholic state of Po- 
land? Now that England has done this, Catholics 
in the United States are conducting themselves in 
a manner that strikes me as somewhat curious. 
Only a few months ago they were shouting that 
England should have stood up to Germany over 
Czecho-Slovakia. But when England finally cries 
enough and stands up to Germany over Poland, 
they go about mumbling, “Nothing is gained by 
war,” as if a dangerous and fully armed criminal 
could be stopped by fair words and pious ejacula- 
tions. 

I think that most of us Catholics agree that this 
war is directed against a Government that has be- 
smirched the good name of thousands of bishops, 
priests, monks and nuns, destroyed Catholic educa- 
tion, poisoned the minds and hearts of its youth, 
and acted with Machiavellian cynicism in observing 
its most solemn pledges, including a Concordat with 
the Catholic Church. It has also destroyed three 
Catholic nations in two years, and admitted the 
Russian devil into what yet remains of a Christian 
Europe. But I gather from the editorials and arti- 
cles in your excellently written and extremely 
Catholic Review that you will regard any attempt 
to aid England in a war against such a Government 
as a shameful and bloody business. I have become 
used to surprises, but that one, coming from a 
Catholic Review that has for years been telling us 
that the present German Government is the arch- 
enemy of the Catholic Church in Europe, will take 
some time to digest. 

There is not one Englishman in a thousand who 
did not enter this war with the full realization that 
the most he can hope to get out of it is the estab- 
lishment in Europe of a state of affairs which will 
make it possible to live peacefully and enjoy those 
inalienable human rights which we Americans 
never tire of shouting about. To wage a war for 
such motives is, to say the least, not immoral, and 
if in so doing the English are attempting, even only 
incidentally, to overthrow a Government that is 
recognized by many German Catholics as the 
arch-enemy of the Church of Christ, am I asking 
too much in expecting that a Catholic Review of 
such eminence as yours should rise above insular 
prejudices and allow the supernatural issues to 
shape its policy? 

Perhaps I am wrong. Perhaps, if the Anti-Christ 
were to establish his kingdom in our midst, the 


Catholics of the United States would like to have 
him overthrown, but not at any risk or inconveni- 
ence to themselves. They would want someone else 
to do it for them. 


Naples, Italy AMERICAN EXILE 


IT'S NOT A HOLY WAR 


EprtTor: If J. H. B. Hoffmann and M. B. Soldati 
(AMERICA, November 4) are under the delusion 
that England and France are fighting for religion 
and civilization, then Russia is democratic. 

England and France, the greatest plunderers of 
modern times, faced by other racketeers who cov- 
eted their ill-gotten spoils, conveniently sacrificed 
other smaller nations to save themselves. Witness 
China, Ethiopia, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia. The sol- 
emn promises made to these countries were readily 
broken by the Allies when expedient to do so. Eng- 
land and France only fought back when they were 
threatened. When the war is over spoils and not 
morality will be the topic of interest. 

I believe the overwhelming majority of Catholics 
wants the Allies to win, but they are not blind to the 
motives behind the Allies’ actions. England and 
France will use any means to win, even if they have 
to ally themselves with Russia. They tried to but 
were caught napping by Hitler. All they want is 
our money, men and supplies and not our ideals. 
So let’s stay out. 

I would remind M. R. Soldati of the Black and 
Tans, Northern Ireland today, and English bigotry 
in the South and she’ll know why we Irish are fed 
up with so-called English fair play. 

Haverstraw, N. Y. GEORGE BYRNE 


CLEAR CONSCIENCE 


Eprror: Why should the utterances of Msgr. John 
A. Ryan, “that anyone impartial during the present 
European conflict repudiates not only Christ’s Gos- 
pel of brotherly love but the principle of national 
morality,” confuse the mind or disturb the con- 
science of any American Catholic? 

If anyone believes, as I firmly do, that both sides 
in this present conflict are wrong; that modern 
warfare is not a means of settling anything, even 
politically, but is only a means or way for those 
who wish to cause trouble achieving their purpose; 
and that “wars today, if fought to the finish leave 
the victor but one lap behind the complete exhaus- 
tion of the vanquished,” there is no Law of God 
that I have ever heard or learned that commands 
me to take sides. 

As for national morality (of course, everyone 
who thinks at all knows there is no such thing as 
International Law) the word of England or France 
is no more to be trusted than the word of Germany 
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or, for that matter, even Russia, which does not 
make any attempt to believe in a moral code of any 
kind. 

I am not surprised at Dr. Fenwick. Once hearing 
him on the lecture platform was enough for me, 
but I am astounded at one who uses the English 
language so carelessly as does Msgr. John A. Ryan. 

I would like to ask the two gentlemen what Eng- 
land or France will give the German people that is 
better for them than Hitlerism? Do they think that 
either England or France has in the memory of 
anyone living been such champions of Christian 
morality and religion that we must all fall for the 
ruse of propaganda and believe that is their chief 
reason for entering the conflict? Or—I will even 
put it broader—do they believe that the little items 
of religion and morality enter into the idea at all? 
I don’t. I would have to be neutral. 

Our duty to our country is plainly to defend it 
against any and all false doctrine, whether im- 
ported from abroad by foreigners or emanant from 
our Catholic universities, and it would do well, I 
think, for the reverend gentleman to wait until we 
have submitted our conscience to him before he 
undertakes to bind them for us. 

I do wish these university professors, with their 
great store of learning, would not lose all sense 
of proportion in their quest for the brotherhood of 
man. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Mary I. WILLIAMSON 


ANTI-CELTIC 


Eprror: Since the beginning of the European war 
I have noticed that AMERICA has taken an attitude 
that is very misleading to us Catholics, to say the 
least. You condemn Nazism and Communism and 
again you condone them. One can see that you 
are openly anti-French and bitterly anti-English. 
This is no surprise to us when we know that sev- 
eral of AMERICA’S writers are of Irish descent. 

But why vent your national feelings and preju- 
dices through the columns of a supposed-to-be 
Catholic publication? Don’t you think it would be 
lots wiser for you to stick to your guns, i.e., defend 
the Catholic cause and not the Irish and pro-Ger- 
man causes? And why not suppress your biased 
propaganda to maintain the status quo in the neu- 
trality bill? The late Cardinal Mundelein was wiser 
than the whole set of AMERICA’S editors when he 
advised us not to bear any pressure on the Presi- 
dent and Congress but pray that both President 
and Congress may take the resolution that will best 
foster the interests of America, not the interests 
of Ireland. 

England may be Ireland’s enemy; France has 
committed great faults in her past history. How- 
ever, both England and France are now fighting a 
gallant fight to clear the world of dictators and rid 
us of Nazism and Communism, alias Atheism. 
Don’t you think that these two nations are deserv- 
ing of some consideration for that matter? Yet we 
readers of AMERICA have the impression that you 
are openly unfair and uncharitable towards these 
great nations. 
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Either your correspondents abroad are ignorant 
and blind or the spirit of uncharitableness may be 
found among some of the writers in AMERICA. 

What we want is an AMERICA essentially Cath- 
olic; none of us is interested in the political color 
of its editors. 

New York, N. Y. A. B. 


PRO-CELTIC 


EpiTor: It is evident from Marion Rieckelmann 
Soldati’s letter (November 4) that she wants a 
fight. I approve of her selection of an apponent. 

But her pugnacity should not blind her to the 
facts of history. If she is more than a little fed up 
with Irish American hostility to England, perhaps 
it might be a consolation to her to know that the 
Irish Americans are much more than a little fed up 
with English hostility to Ireland. Is not the parti- 
tion of Ireland a constant reminder? 

Why does she overlook the efforts made by the 
majority of Irishmen to live in peace with England, 
in spite of that boundary, when she calls them un- 
forgiving Christians? 

It’s no crime to be proud of one’s English blood, 
even though one is a Catholic; but for the same 
reason, isn’t it possible that Americans of German 
descent might also be proud of their blood, in spite 
of Hitler? Are the Germans always wrong, and the 
English always right? 

I suppose the Irish have an inborn hostility to 
England. Can you blame them? Yet, if a man with 
an Irish name attempts to keep America out of 
war, is Miss Soldati to be believed when she 
ascribes his motives to hostility to England? 

Bayonne, N. J. CORNELIUS SWEENEY 


POOR HATERS 


EpITor: May we have another poll? I should like 
to see one question only upon the ballot: Are you 
anti-English? Let only Irish Catholics be polled. 

Frankly, I am very tired of hearing the thesis 
that Irish Catholics and their descendants oppose 
our giving material aid to France and Great Britain 
because (by implication, only because) they hate 
England. I am of Irish descent. I do not hate Eng- 
land. I know numbers of Irishmen and even greater 
numbers of their descendants. I know none who 
hates England. I know none who would refrain 
from giving material aid to either England or 
France if he felt that thereby he would be serving 
the cause of justice or of charity. 

It is rather interesting to note that the state- 
ments, in the secular and in the Catholic press 
about the motives and feelings of Irish Catholics 
are made by individuals with non-Celtic surnames. 
Can it be that they impute to us emotions they feel 
would be experienced were they Irish Catholics? 

One of the virtues of the Irish people—some peo- 
ple would call it a fault—is their inability to hate 
for long. They have too highly developed a sense of 
humor for that. Cannot people of other nationalities 
be made to understand this? 


Ames, Iowa EDWARD S. LYNCH 
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THE CATHOLIC IDEAL IN ART 
SUFFERS FROM PROTESTANTISM 


B. B. BROWN 








THE tendency to divide the activities of human life 
into separate categories, and to give to each a label 
and a code of rules unrelated to all the others, is a 
result of Protestantism. Catholics are by no means 
exempt from it. That a person may be a faithful 
practising Catholic and still show forth in his life 
influences not only foreign to Catholic tradition but 
actually hostile to it, may seem impossible. It is, 
unfortunately, not only possible; it is of all too 
common occurrence. 

The Catholic Church stands uncompromisingly 
for discipline. Her voice is raised unceasingly and 
almost alone in defense of purity in a world where 
license is excused, and even approved, as synony- 
mous with self-expression. This purity, the Church 
knows, cannot be maintained without the constant 
use of that bright weapon which the ancient pagan 
world, at its best, held in honor but which the mod- 
ern world repudiates with scorn: discipline. 

The ideal of the Church is an austere ideal, and 
therefore a beautiful ideal. Beauty and austerity 
go hand in hand to an extent that is too little rec- 
ognized, even by Catholics. The canonized Saints 
are those whose beauty of life is accorded official 
recognition by the Church. It should not be neces- 
sary to remind Catholic readers that they may 
search the lives of the Saints in vain for a single 
instance of that beauty’s being achieved except by 
way of strict discipline and heroic austerity. 

This fact the Church will not let us forget. 
Though we ourselves are far from being saints and 
heroes, nevertheless the least of us must rule our 
lives with a certain fundamental strictness if we 
are to do no more than remain her children. She 
has raised standards for us which we cannot lower 
at will. We must live by these, or live without her. 
Her minimum requirements are not too harsh, it is 
true; but even in these the triple notes of purity, 
discipline and austerity are to be heard. That these 
standards should be elevated in our individual lives 
to heroic heights is her ideal for us. That they 
should be disregarded altogether is, for even the 
“once-a-year” Catholic, impossible. 

This is, or should be, a matter of common knowl- 
edge; what we are apt to forget is that the Catholic 


ideal of purity has, quite literally, a Catholic sig- 
nificance. It is not to be sought in one or two de- 
partments of human activity and neglected in all 
the others; it applies, rather, with equal emphasis 
to every aspect of life. The modern Catholic regards 
purity as having to do with morals only. Although 
this application is indeed its essential and funda- 
mental one, nevertheless, to restrict it thus is to 
limit what is in its nature limitless. 

The present pitiable state of religious art and 
music is due to the failure to apply the Catholic 
ideal of purity to these fields. Censorship is exer- 
cised as regards subject matter, but is allowed to 
stop there. This is to build a house with many win- 
dows and then pull down all the shades but one. 
For art is liable to corruption no less than morals, 
and this corruption has nothing to do with the sub- 
jects dealt with, but strikes at the principles which 
govern the existence of art as such. A highly de- 
veloped technique—refined, disciplined, exquisite— 
may be devoted to the representation of unworthy 
subjects, and, conversely, subjects of pre-eminent 
nobility and dignity may be depicted in an un- 
worthy manner. In the former case the end to 
which the art is put is unfortunate and regrettable. 
In the latter case there is no art at all. 

Vulgarity and corruption cannot co-exist with 
dignity and beauty, whether in the soul or in art. 
As discipline and restraint must be exercised if 
beauty of character is to be achieved, so discipline 
and restraint are essential to the very life of art. 
Without them, art does not exist; pictures and 
statues may, and indeed do, but not art. Subjects 
noble in themselves are cheapened and even made 
to appear ludicrous when depicted in a manner in 
which there is no evidence of discipline or restraint. 
An equivalent flouting of principle in the lives of 
human beings would be manifest as flagrant im- 
morality and would not for a second be tolerated by 
the Church. It is a tragic commentary on the dis- 
astrous results of Protestantism that the Church, 
as firm as ever in her denunciation of personal im- 
morality, yet winks at artistic immorality. 

For bad art and bad music are at their source 
and in their nature Protestant. They protest 
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against the ascetic (which is likewise the esthetic) 
ideal of beauty as identified with purity and 
achieved through discipline. They have their roots, 
like Protestantism itself, not in harmony and order 
but in emotion and sentiment uncontrolled by rea- 
son. As such, they have no more place in Catholic 
homes and churches than has a corrupt statement 
of doctrine from a Catholic pulpit. 

Objects derive their nature from being made con- 
formable to a certain use. Decoration, likewise, 
should be conformed to the space it is meant to fill 
and subordinated to the object it aims to beautify. 
This “right adjustment of means to end” stems 
from a principle which is wholly Catholic and 
which finds its analogy in the act of Creation itself. 

All creation was made for one purpose and con- 
formed to one end: to give honor and glory to God. 
By the misuse of his free will man deflected this 
purpose from its objective and attempted to bend 
it to another: to give glory and honor to himself. 
In this purpose he could not of course succeed. All 
he did was introduce chaos—a diversity of pur- 
poses, a multiplicity of ends—where order had been. 

The catastrophe of the Fall finds a dramatic 
counterpart in the Reformation. Man determined 
to be bound no longer by God’s visible representa- 
tive on earth but only by his own intellect and will. 
Again, he attempted the impossible. What resulted 
from this second revolt, as from the first, was not 
the liberty he had hoped for, but increased disorder. 

Things, subordinated in the Catholic social sys- 
tem to the service of God, were hurled outside that 
system and became ends to be sought in themselves. 
Art, education, business, politics—these no longer 
served man in his search for God. Man served them 
in a resumption, or perpetuation, of that search for 
his own glory which began in Eden and continues 
with unabated frenzy till the present day. And as 
man’s revolt against God introduced death and cor- 
ruption into all creation, so man’s revolt against 
the Church introduced an equivalent corruption 
into the activities which, while directed to the 
honor and glory of God under the aegis of the 
Church, had achieved beauty through being put to 
rational use. 

Man inclines to beauty as to air and sunlight, but 
this inclination must be cultivated if it is to bear 
fruit. It is capable of being thwarted, vitiated, per- 
verted, or uprooted altogether. Under a pervasive 
Catholic discipline, this beauty should be every- 
where manifest. That this was so during the Ages 
of Faith is beyond question. Humble objects of 
common use merited loving attention on the part 
of craftsmen in whose skilful and disciplined hands 
they became objets dart. Household furniture, 
kitchen utensils, tools, weapons, books—to say 
nothing of buildings and objects consecrated to ex- 
clusively religious ends—all were representations 
in their several ways of that order and harmony 
and design inherent in the Catholic ideal. Even 
handwriting was elevated to the dignity of an art. 
A man wrote beautifully, or not at all. And an age 
whose very penmanship is beautified by the use to 
which it is put—the service of God—is literally a 
Catholic age. 
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Man must conform to lofty standards in all his 
ways. That he fails to do so results from the cor- 
ruption introduced into the ancient Catholic cul- 
ture by the virus of Protestantism. All man’s activi- 
ties—his work and play, his cultural and intellec- 
tual pursuits—have been affected by it. From this 
contamination the Catholic has kept his Faith, and 
his Faith only, intact. All else that enters into his 
daily living has been to some extent altered and 
degraded by this tendency to set such actions as 
are not strictly religious apart from his Faith and 
to see them as governed by a set of rules peculiar 
to themselves—or, as is more often the case, by 
no rules at all. 

Adherence to the principles which make for 
beauty has given way to a general satisfaction with 
what is considered pretty. “Prettiness’” makes a 
direct sensuous appeal to the undisciplined eye and 
ear. About it there hangs a savor of weakness, in 
life as in art. Calvary was not “pretty.” The Saint’s 
life is not “pretty.” It is a lived beauty, and for that 
reason cannot be pretty. Beauty and prettiness 
have nothing in common. No saint was ever made 
by softness. Prettiness is softness in art. 

From the contamination of prettiness the Ages 
of Faith were conspicuously free. Architecture and 
decoration, sculpture and painting, served a two- 
fold purpose: to glorify God and instruct the faith- 
ful. Music developed through the necessity of 
chanting if Mass was to be heard in the great 
churches of the time. The majestic purpose to 
which the arts were directed endowed them with 
an essential austerity, and therefore with nobility 
and dignity. 

Today this high purpose has yielded to a lower: 
in our music and art we seek not to honor God so 
much as to please the congregation; not to instruct 
the faithful, but to inspire them with sensible devo- 
tion. Thus disastrously has the seepage from Pro- 
testantism wrought on the honorable metal of the 
Catholic ideal. The standards to which our religious 
architecture, decoration, and music should conform 
are no longer determined by this ideal, but cater 
rather to a vitiated public taste. 

Nor can we plead any reasonable excuse for this 
betrayal of our birthright. As sanctity is indepen- 
dent of time and place, so also is beauty. A man is 
a saint, not because he lives in a certain country 
and century, but because his life is conformed to a 
certain principle and shaped to a lofty end, to 
achieve which he makes uncompromising use of 
the means best suited to this purpose. Similarly, a 
work of art is a masterpiece, not because it is pro- 
duced in a certain period or locality, but because in 
its design and construction a certain principle is 
operative, and suitable means employed, by virtue 
of which the finished work surpasses in merit the 
ordinary achievements of man. 

The end is beauty; the principle, purity; the 
means, discipline. The right use of this means, di- 
rected to this end, will invest our music and art, 
and indeed the whole texture of our lives, with the 
splendor and majesty they should wear as instru- 
ments shaped by the Catholic ideal and consecrated 
to the service and glory of God. 
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THE APOSTLE’S 
THEOLOGY OF THE CROSS 


PAUL AND THE CrucIFIeD. By Rev. William J. Mc- 

Garry, S.J. The America Press. $3 
THE New Testament opens up all the world of the 
supernatural, but it is in Saint Paul that it is treated 
with the greatest fulness and clarity. Still he did not 
undertake to present the matter in systematized form; 
many of his revelations on the most mysterious features 
of it are rather incidental to the exhortations that he 
addresses to his converts, and it takes patient study to 
fit all his teaching into an orderly unit. Father McGarry 
here shares with the reader the fruits of such study, and 
in pleasant style lays the great vivifying truths before 
him with a skill that handles abstruse topics clearly 
without clouding the main issues by subordinate devel- 
opments. 

Christian life springs from our crucified Saviour, and 
the Christian, keeping his mind and heart fixed on 
Christ, finds that the more he penetrates into the mighty 
mysteries of the Cross, the fuller and richer grows his 
participation in the life that Jesus Himself says He 
came to give in abundance. These mysteries involve an 
appreciation of God and man, and a knowledge of man’s 
wanderings away from God, of his return to Him 
through the merciful intervention of Divine love, of the 
marvelous powers God gives him in his supernatural 
life as a member of His Church, and of the firmly found- 
ed hope of the full flowering of these gifts in everlasting 
union with the Divinity. 

A ten-page introduction gives a rapid, but graphic, 
survey of Jerusalem during the decade when Christ was 
preaching in person, undergoing His passion, and apply- 
ing its fruits in the early propagation of the Church. 
The introduction closes with Saul of Tarsus joining his 
fellow Jews in denouncing this new sect that proclaimed 
the Resurrection of Jesus. 

The first chapter defends the supernatural character 
of Saul’s conversion and sweeps away the objections of 
rationalists. As Saint Paul now sets out on his mission 
of preaching the Gospel, we are given a splendid study 
of the difficulties of his task, all summed up in his own 
words that the Cross is a stumbling block to the Jews, 
because of their stubborn clinging to nationalistic 
dreams, and foolishness to the Greeks, because their 
pagan minds scoffed at the weakness of a Saviour who 
suffered the ignominious penalty reserved for slaves and 
the dregs of society. In succeeding chapters, Christ is 
seen as Saviour, delivering men from the bondage of sin, 
death and the flesh, and as High Priest and Victim, 
offering up the superabundant sacrifice of Himself to 
unite men to their Creator. Lastly the effects of the Re- 
demption are carefully studied, first in the supernatural 
union of the individual soul in Christ and then in the 
Church, the Mystical Body of Christ. 

Throughout, there are refutations of the arguments of 
those outside the Church, from the low level of the nat- 
uralists, who shut their minds to any thought of the 
supernatural, up to the comparative elevation of those 
who hold the inadequate tenets of Protestantism and 
refuse to follow Saint Paul and the Church to the sum- 
mit where the fulness of the meaning of the Cross is 
attained. Father McGarry shows fine judgment in forti- 
fying Catholics against objections to their Faith and in 
guiding honest inquirers without overloading his book 
with lengthy debates with adversaries who for the most 
part belong in the elementary class, where beginners are 
taught the fundamental truths concerning God and man. 

This outline may give some notion of the treasures 
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At All Catholic Bookstores 


MORALITY AND THE 
MYSTICAL BODY 


by EMILE MERSCH, S.J. 
Translated by Rev. Daniel F. Ryan, S.J. 





THIS important work on the Mystical Body and its appli- 
cation to the problems of contemporary humanity is as 
modern as television. It reconciles the individualist and the 
collective tendencies in the modern State, It treats of 
Prayer, Private Property, of Love, Marriage, and Chastity, 
and the Obedience of the Child, the Citizen and the 
Religious, in the positive and optimistic spirit of super- 
natural Ethics. (Ready Nov.15) $3.50 


THE DARK WHEEL 
by S. M. C. 


The author of Brother Petroc’s Return scores brilliantly 
again with this fanciful novel of the spiritual growth of 
Greville White, who, miraculously suspended between time 
and eternity, is able to perceive not only the lives of good 
people, but also the ultimate reward of such living. *%$2.00 


LYRIC POEMS 
by William Thomas Walsh 


Dr. Walsh’s reputation as a novelist and historian has 
tended to obscure the fact that he is accepted as one of the 
first rank poets of America. This collection represents his 
best work over a period of years. No one interested in the 
present status of Catholic literature can afford to be with- 
out this important contribution to our letters. $1.56 


MARY'S GARDEN OF ROSES 
by Rev. Hugh F. Blunt 


In this work Father Blunt’s devotion to Our Lady has 
come to full literary flower. Between the beads of the 
Rosary he paints for us full-colored scenes from her life. 
They are all there, the Joyful, the Sorrowful, the Glorious 
—all depicted in prose that is rich in texture, strong in 
belief, tender in love. $2.00 


PRACTICAL CHARITY 
by Sister Mary Agnes, S.N.D. 


Using St. Paul’s epistle to the Romans as a basis Sister 
Mary Agnes shows us how we may practice charity every 
day—actually, quietly, fruitfully, The greater love, she 
proves, may very often be shown in the smaller things. 
This work is written in the same gracious style that made 
St. Paul’s Hymn of Charity so popular. $8.75 
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stored up in this volume, but it can only hint at the 
delight that comes from the clear and interesting style 
with its wealth of illustration and application. While the 
student will find here much to clarify his textbooks, the 
general reader will follow the orderly presentation with 
joy and understanding to the profit of his daily life in 
Christ. WILLIAM A. Down 


A MAN WHO 
ALMOST WAS GREAT 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF WILLIAM Howarp Tarr. By 

Henry F. Pringle. Farrar and Rinehart. Two Vol- 

umes, $7.50 
OF a celebrated Englishman, a critic once observed, 
“He was almost a great lawyer, almost a great governor, 
almost a great judge.” The same verdict might be passed 
upon the well-loved American who is the subject of Mr. 
Pringle’s biography. All his life Taft held public office. 
In his salad days, he was an assistant prosecutor in 
Cincinnati, and later, judge in an Ohio court. In succes- 
sion he became solicitor general of the United States, 
judge of the Federal District Court in Ohio, presiding 
judge of the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals, president 
of the Philippines Commission, civil governor of the 
Philippines, Secretary of War in the Roosevelt Cabinet, 
President of the United States, and Chief Justice. Hard- 
working and conscientious, he gave good but not distin- 
guished service in all these offices. Ohio is the “Mother 
of Presidents,” but Harrison, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, 
McKinley, Taft and Harding hardly shine as stars in 
our American heavens. Taft was the brightest in the 
constellation. Never happy as President, he welcomed 
retirement to private life, although he resented the 
manner in which the office was taken from him. 

Mr. Pringle’s biography, like its subject, is almost 
great. He worked with assiduity to prepare it, and the 
student will appreciate the labor which he and two assis- 
tants undertook when they began, and carried through, 
an examination of the Taft correspondence, consisting of 
nearly half a million letters. To speak of faults, and get 
them out of the way, this biography is often weakened 
by departure from impartiality in treating of grave mat- 
ters, and the discussion of the problems arising in con- 
nection with the disposal of “the friars’ lands” in the 
Philippines, will not satisfy students who know that 
much matter bearing on the disputes has escaped Mr. 
Pringle’s diligence. 

These volumes will please all Americans who began 
to take an interest in politics in the middle ‘nineties. 
Taft, the very paragon of dignity in public, was delight- 
fully indiscreet at times in his letters, but as his corre- 
spondents respected his confidences, no harm was done. 
Some of his recorded judgments make racy reading. 
Borah, he wrote in 1915, “cannot be trusted to maintain 
the same opinion between morning and night.” Charles 
E. Hughes, as a presidential candidate in 1916, impressed 
him as “metallic in matters in which wiser men would 
yield a bit, but he is genial, a good fellow, will sit up 
late at night drinking Scotch whiskey and soda .. . and 
is the best campaigner for votes I ever met.” But Taft’s 
bark was worse than his bite, and if he ever bit even an 
enemy, Mr. Pringle has failed to find the record. 

Wilson he liked at first, at least as well as he could 
like any Democrat, but his admiration soon faded. “He 
has a conception that he is the arbiter of the universe, 
and that he knows everything by intuition,” he wrote, as 
Wilson began to wrangle with his Cabinet and with the 
Senate. “He is perfectly ruthless and unscrupulous, but 
many people regard him as a saint,” he records a little 
later. “I despise him because of his hypocrisy.” Finally, 
Wilson became “that Presbyterian hater in the White 
House.” His sharpest shafts, however, were reserved for 
Theodore Roosevelt, and he drew them from a full 
quiver. 

Taft never wished to be President, and he knew that 


he was unfitted for the office. For years the Supreme 
Court had been his ambition and, as Chief Justice, he 
was hard-working and happy. He is the only American 
who has headed both the executive and judicial branches 
of the Government. The occasional glimpses of Taft's 
home life are delightful, and make us wish for more. 
The bibliography is full, and there is a good index. 
Pau. L. BLAKELY 
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WuicH Way, Democracy? By Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. 

The Macmillan Co. $2 
HOW can a man today write a book about saving 
America, without statistics; without a set of laws for 
the Congress to enact; without other sets of plans for 
employing America, for feeding America, for housing 
America? Yet that is the feat the former editor of 
America has accomplished, and brilliantly. This is be- 
cause he proposes, not palliatives or partial remedies, 
but a complete solution based on the Christian philoso- 
phy of life. His basic contention is that of Pius XI, of 
Washington, of Roosevelt (whom he quotes in the Fore- 
word), that only religion and morality can save the 
nation from decay. 

Nor is the author content with a clear exposition of 
the true meaning of Democracy, which can only be right- 
ly understood, he contends, in the light of the Christian 
concept of the state; but he further shows that the 
framers of our Constitution were men who, like James 
Wilson, were steeped in the Christian tradition, and 
this tradition they embodied in the Constitution they 
wrote. He quotes liberally from Saint Thomas, Suarez, 
Bellarmine as against the anti-social philosophies of 
a Rousseau, a Marx, and the men of the Manchester 
school who forgot to include man in their economics. 

Coming down to the present American scene with its 
want in the midst of plenty, he cites numerous decisions 
of the Supreme Court to show that the Papal program 
of occupational groups can be made operative under our 
Constitution. But here he warns Catholics not to advo- 
cate the corporative system as a cure-all, since that would 
be, not social science, but superstition. 

Fascism, which he considers a bigger menace in 
America today than Communism, he explains as the re- 
action of the middle class to the threat of a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. Nor does he claim that to save 
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Democracy the United States must become Catholic. 
“What I mean,” he says, “is that the essential belief in 
man’s dignity as a creature of God, with a supernatural 
end of eternal felicity, is the minimum on which social 
peace and prosperity can be founded.” 

In the last chapter he warns against the ever present 
danger of seeking simplified solutions. Among other 
horrible examples he cites two that should be produc- 
tive of animated discussion. He deplores the attack on 
the bad Jew. He argues: “If only some Jews are guilty 
in the circumstances, why mention the fact that they 
are Jews?” Still another fallacy, he claims, is the ad- 
vocacy of handing over to the Government the power 
to issue credit. 

He scouts the idea that France and England are fight- 
ing for Democracy. He writes: “France and Great Britain 
are now just as imperialistic in their aims as they always 
were said to be by the very Communists who were then For 
telling us that they are democratic.” 

Read this book and you, too, may turn salesman rather 
than critic. Gerorce T. EBERLE 
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THE Last TrRAGEDIAN. By Otis Skinner. Dodd, Mead 
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PERHAPS we are apt to consider ourselves bored when 
the generation just before our own rhapsodizes over 
Edwin Booth. May it not be we are merely jealous? For 
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the consensus of opinion as well as the subsequent his- 
tory of the stage seems to indicate that “we shall not 
look upon his like again.” And Otis Skinner has called 
him the Last Tragedian. 

Although much was written about Edwin Booth while 
theater-goers were being astounded by his genius and 
much since his death (that was like part of a drama too 
—taking place at midnight during an electrical storm 
which extinguished every light in the Players’ Club: 
they found him lying with a book of poetry at his pillow 
and a half-smoked pipe nearby), it mostly concerns his 
art and his eventful public life. 

About the man himself there has been singularly little 
procurable; so the present volume, in which his story is 
told largely through his own letters, will be welcome in- 
deed. We are fortunate, too, in that Booth was a prodi- 
gious letter-writer who delighted in his friendships and 
wrote what he thought, minus inhibitions. Mr. Skinner 
had a large treasure from which to choose. There are 
letters to the congenial David Anderson, to simpatico 
Richard Henry Stoddard and Mrs. Stoddard who were 
also friends of Booth’s first wife—the lovely and much 
loved Mary Devlin, and to the capable if temperamental 
Lawrence Barrett. 

Hiatuses in the narrative are filled in briefly by Mr. 
Skinner who first came to know the great Edwin when, 
as a young hero-worshipping actor of twenty, he played 
in the same company. We are especially glad he hints at 
Booth’s great personal charities which were many and 
so hidden we might otherwise have known nothing of 
them. PauLa KurRTH 


Back Roaps. By Katharine Haviland-Taylor. J. B. 

Lippincott Co. $2.50 
THIS novel is not just another unit in the current cycle 
of literary medical ventures. Nor is Doctor Ezra Winters 
a figurehead on which to hang Galenian jargon. Any- 
thing but a figurehead is “old Doc,” who answers more 
closely to the idea of hero than nine out of ten tailor- 
made young men. Generous, simple, upright—with home- 
spun virtues and an unflinching adherence to “old 
fashioned” moral principles—we see him in his clut- 
tered back office at the big desk he was always mean- 
ing to clean off, or day and night bumping along the 
back roads at the call of his sick, those country back 
roads he knew so well. He knew the people who lived 
on them just as well: their humble nobilities and their 
amusing, very human quirks and foibles: unselfish Mat- 
tie, wistfully ineffectual Merve, cantankerous yet wise 
Miss Gussie Bangs, opportunist Laverne Hoople, and the 
villainous Caleb Densey. 

It is good to feel that we have men like “old Doc” 
on the back roads of life, men who do their work faith- 
fully though less worthy names may monopolize our 
front pages. 

Miss Haviland-Taylor is a keen-eyed reporter of pro- 
vincial manners. The account of Mrs. Bell’s dinner party 
is to be recommended as particularly excellent work, 
rivaling some of Ruth Suckow’s best pages in similar 
vein. PavuLa KuURTH 


SIDNEY HILLMAN: LasBor STATESMAN. By George 

Soule. The Macmillan Co. $2.50 
THIS interesting and instructive biography of a contem- 
porary, self-made labor leader is a book to be read by all 
who are striving after a solution of the very current 
problem of labor and industry. Hillman has consistently 
met with unique success in the difficult fields of unioniza- 
tion. The author has presented the factual basis of his 
reputation for honesty and fair-dealing. His sincere striv- 
ing for mutual understanding and cooperation between 
labor and industry, and his shrewd avoidance of petty, 
futilitarian politics mark him as an example to be seri- 
ously considered by those who are struggling to order 
the ranks of labor. The modern labor union fs an ex- 
tremely complex organization requiring exceptional ad- 
ministrative ability in its directors and management. 
Hillman has been successful. His methods and results 
can be studied with profit. THOMAS FLEMING 








ART 


THE publication this fall of a children’s book prompts 
me to devote this column to a minor chapter in the his- 
tory of art which, so far as I know, has never appeared 
in print. The book is called The Ageless Story and deals 
with the life of Our Lady and Our Lord up to the begin- 
ning of His public life. The author is a Catholic artist, 
Lauren Ford, and the book carries the imprimatur of 
the Archbishop of New York. So there can be no discus- 
sion of the doctrinal aspects of the work. What, then, is 
it that distinguishes it and will, without doubt, give rise 
to much heated discussion? 

Miss Ford has selected twelve episodes in the lives of 
her protagonists and has made paintings of the scenes 
as though they had taken place in some small New Eng- 
land town of the 1890’s. To each scene is attached, on the 
facing page, an appropriate liturgical text, with chant 
music, mostly selected from the Divine Office. At the 
front of the book is an explanatory letter to a living 
child together with a composite text made up from tra- 
ditional legends and the New Testament, telling briefly 
the story which links together the episodes depicted in 
the illustrations. 

On two grounds the book will be criticized. There will 
be those who will be shocked to see the characters of 
the “ageless story” garbed in the clothes of our parents’ 
day, living in houses that still stand, using furniture that 
is Victorian. It is all beautifully done. The countryside 
is the countryside of Connecticut; the trees are Ameri- 
can trees; the Temple is a Congregationalist meeting 
house; the barns are red New England barns. No one 
can say that any of this is ugly or vulgar or lacking in 
dignity, but there will be those who do not like it, who 
will be a little shocked by it or find it affected. And there 
will be those who object on another count: these living 
rooms and surroundings are all intensely middle class, 
prosperous. Saint Joseph and Our Lady and Our Lord 
do not look as though they knew very much about pov- 
erty. Yet Our Lord was born in a manger, and in this 
book we see Him lying on straw in a New England 
wagon shed. Saint Joseph, resembling a country school 
teacher, receives the Magi as he stands upon the front 
porch of the Holy Family’s home, a modest Connecticut 
frame dwelling. 

Now it is not my purpose here to make any judgment 
as to whether these critical feelings are right or wrong. 
Some people will like the book very much indeed; some 
will have little use for it. But here is where the chapter 
in the history of art comes in. It is a plain fact that up 
until the year 1772 no artist had ever painted historical 
scenes in any sort of an historical way. Anachronism 
did not matter. All through the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance artists depicted Our Lady in the clothing 
more or less of their own time; with the Renaissance 
it began to be the fashion in all historical painting to 
use a conventionalized kind of Roman costume. It re- 
mained for an American painter to start the idea of 
careful historical accuracy in historical painting. That 
American was Benjamin West, and the first “boots and 
breeches” picture was “The Death of General Wolfe.” 
Before that Our Lady was a queen on a throne, or a 
peasant girl in the clothing of her district. She was 
never a Hebrew maid in the Holy Land. 

The excitement over West’s innovation was terrific. 
One repercussion was the painting of another “Death 
of Wolfe” by the Irish academician, James Barry. All 
the characters in his picture were shown completely in 
the nude! Barry thought his satire would kill the new 
fashion, but obviously it did not. West had started some- 
thing of which no man knew the end. And now, when 
an artist goes back to an earlier way of doing things, 
we cannot help feeling at the best that her work is a 
little “quaint.” Harry Lorin BINSSE 
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THEATRE 


LIFE WITH FATHER. Once in a while a little play 
comes to town wearing rubbers. Its approach is so noise- 
less, its manner so modest, that at first only the initiated 
suspect its high quality and its wide appeal. 

Such a play is Life with Father, originally recorded 
by Clarence Day in the New Yorker a year or two ago, 
and now made into a comedy at the Empire Theatre by 
Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, with Oscar Serlin 
as the producer. 

There is little sentimentality in Life with Father. 
Mother, who is getting the brunt of that life, would 
ooze sentimentality at every pore if she had a chance, 
but Father rarely gives her one. From start to finish 
he roars through the scenes like a Bull of Bashan, be- 
ing unconsciously and amazingly funny in his constant 
explosions of wrath over the tariff and other burning 
questions of his day—which was back in 1880—as well 
as over the domestic crises which upset him. All do- 
mestic crises upset Father, and he himself always starts 
them. His four young sons fly before him; his servants 
crumple at his feet. He is apparently as irresistible as 
a tornado. But in every storm, Mother, small, fragile, 
feminine to the core, stands up to him and downs him 
so quietly and subtly that he does not even know he 
has been downed. 

My theological friends point out that Father is a 
typical heretic of the later nineteenth century who re- 
gards Baptism as a slight technicality and religion as 
a social affair. They condemn the play on that point. 

Otherwise, it is all nonsense, and the response of the 
audience is an incessant, contented gurgle of pleasure. 
There is no plot. There is no action, except Father’s 
verbal fireworks. Nobody minds these lacks. From the 
time we first see Mr. and Mrs. Day at the breakfast 
table, their four growing, red-headed sons around them, 
everyone is happy except the Days. In the final tableau, 
in which the Days appear before the audience in a series 
of old-time daguerreotype poses, even they seem happy. 

Howard Lindsay’s interpretation of the réle of Fa- 
ther is excellent. Father is spoiled, vain, cock-sure and 
peppery. He has one of those hearts of gold we hear 
about, but he does not obtrude it upon us. Dorothy 
Stickney is delightful as Mother, from her first appear- 
ance to the drop of the curtain; the four boys, the oldest 
in love, the next seeking a job, the two little boys ab- 
sorbed in Mother, are all admirably interpreted. Stewart 
Chaney’s setting of the over-crowded living room of a 
1880 home on Madison Avenue is irresistible. 


SEA DOGS. I cannot be enthusiastic about Sea Dogs, 
the play by William Starbuck, which is holding the stage 
of the Maxine Elliott theatre. It may not be holding 
it when these comments appear, for the melodrama is 
a sordid piece of work, whose principal characters are 
a habitually drunken captain, a cabin boy who has to 
have his hand amputated, and a noble young first mate, 
who knocks the Captain senseless and himself performs 
the operation the latter is too drunk to undertake. 

The boy dies just the same. The Captain, momen- 
tarily sober when the ship docks, charges the mate with 
insubordination and practical murder, but is himself 
accused of a long list of crimes by the dying boy. It is 
all very confused, and a fire has been spreading in the 
hold throughout the voyage. Everybody knows about 
this fire and mentions it at intervals, but the expected 
thrill does not come off. 

The company is rather good. Joseph Macaulay as 
the Captain acts vigorously and the first mate, Russell 
Hardie, is manly and nice to look at. Barton Hepburn 
plays the radio operator with a fine stern expression. 
But the best acting in the cast is done by the cabin boy, 
who dies too soon. ELIZABETH JORDAN 


FILMS 


THE PRIVATE LIVES OF ELIZABETH AND ESSEX. 
This screen adaptation of Maxwell Anderson’s lyric 
drama yields much in inventiveness but nothing in con- 
viction to the traditional history of Elizabeth’s virtuous 
reign. It is a frankly sympathetic version of an episode 
in the life of the monarch who may now be historically 
evaluated as half lady and half legend. However, the 
story is a strong and moving vehicle apart from its his- 
toricity, and the brilliant color which the camera has 
prought to the pageantry of court life adds to its effec- 
tiveness. The plot encompasses the triumphant return of 
Essex from Cadiz and the bitter decision made by Eliza- 
beth later as he languishes in the Tower. The lovers’ 
quarrel takes its rise from the ambitions of Essex, ex- 
ternalized in an expedition against the Irish, and court 
intrigue widens the breach between them after his ig- 
nominious failure. When he returns with a force to 
threaten her throne, Elizabeth tricks him into laying 
down his arms and he dies unyielding, leaving the re- 
morseful Queen to drag out her days of empire. The 
pathos with which the film closes is splendidly managed 
and simulates the effect of genuine tragedy. Bette Davis 
has composed an Elizabeth which is engrossing to watch, 
artfully individual even though romantic rather than 
historical in outline. Errol Flynn makes Essex some- 
thing of a swashbuckling cipher, while Alan Hale, Olivia 
de Havilland, Donald Crisp, Vincent Price, Henry Steph- 
enson and Henry Daniell are cast in more or less recog- 
nizable characterizations. This is excellent sugar-coated 
history for adults. (Warner) 


REMEMBER. Hollywood has finally discovered a new 
remedy for ailing marriages, but the cure, like most 
movie marriages, is just a shade on the fantastic side. 
When his best friend runs off with his girl, the wise 
young man in this case turns the other cheek and helps 
to stabilize the tottering union by inducing double am- 
nesia, thereby giving the embattled couple a chance to 
start their romance all over again. Norman McLeod has 
directed with a light touch throughout but there are still 
traces of strain in much of the whimsey, and its dogged 
sophistication sometimes leads to questionable humor. 
Greer Garson, Robert Taylor and Lew Ayres play out 
the unique triangle with uncertain gaiety. This is amus- 
ing but unimpressive adult fare. (MGM) 


THE CAT AND THE CANARY. This antique melodrama 
is true to its genre only in that it continues to haunt 
audiences which should have been well rid of it years 
ago. The only apparent reason for this resuscitation is to 
supply Bob Hope with some disembodied humor, and it 
is a nip and tuck battle between him and the rest of the 
cast as to whether the film will be mysterious or just 
confusing. The prospective heirs of the inevitably eccen- 
tric millionaire are dutifully gathered in the gloomy 
manse for the reading of the will, and from that point 
everything is expectedly unexpected. Paulette Goddard 
helps out in this average entertainment for adults. 
(Paramount) 


MEET DR. CHRISTIAN. Jean Hersholt makes this 
screen adaptation of a radio serial interesting by the 
force of his characterization of a small town general 
practitioner who gives up worldly success for devotion 
to his neighbor’s needs. It is an unoriginal story and 
none too strong in its individual incidents, but the star 
manages to warm it by personal inspiration. How he 
brings the unwilling mayor around to building a com- 
munity hospital is told with sentimental fulness, inter- 
larded with enough common-sense philosophy to make 
average audiences well disposed. (RKO) 
THomas J. FrrzMorris 
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THE 
THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 


“It is necessary that the priest, even among 
the absorbing tasks of his charge, and ever with 
a view to it, should continue his theological 
studies with unremitting zeal. The knowledge 
acquired at the seminary is indeed a sufficient 
foundation with which to begin; but it must be 
grasped more thoroughly and perfected by an 
ever-increasing knowledge and understanding of 
the sacred sciences.” 


Pope Pius XI 
Encyclical on the Catholic Priesthood 





His Holiness would seem to suggest 





a) a periodical. The busy priest cannot 
find time to consult the many books 
necessary for scholarly study. 


b) a periodical devoted to scientific and to 
technical theology, that would serve to 
inform the reader on current theologi- 
cal thought and research. 


c) a periodical that includes in its scope 
all departments of theology as taught 
in the best seminaries. 


d) a periodical offering scholarly research 
and ready references by the best-known 
theological authorities. 
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EVENTS 


(The Northern Newspaper Syndicate of the planet 
Saturn has exclusive rights to publish the amazing ex- 
periences of Gulla Ver, Jr. Mr. Gulla Ver, though born 
on Jupiter, moved to Saturn at an early age and became 
a Saturnine citizen. On one of his expeditions as an in- 
terplanetary pilot, he encountered a severe star-dust 
storm which destroyed his plane. Sole survivor of his 
party, Mr. Gulla Ver fell, unconscious, on the exotic and 
hitherto unknown planet, Earth, into a miniature city of 
doll-like buildings named Washington. Upon coming to, 
he found himself lying on his back with his arms and 
legs pinioned with masses of tiny chains, while thou- 
sands of small creatures, none of them more than six 
feet in height, swarmed about him. Though Mr. Gulla 
Ver is only 752 feet tall (he is called “The Runt” by his 
Saturnine friends), his bulk appeared gargantuan to the 
vest-pocket Earthians. Mr. Gulla Ver’s second instalment 
follows). ... 


The delegation standing on my chest caused me to re- 
vise my first impressions concerning these little beings. 
When I first came to, I took the swarm of them on the 
ground around me for some sort of insect unknown to 
science. But when the leader of the delegation actually 
spoke to me, and I saw that he and the other members 
of his party had faces and bodies similar to those of 
men, I could not but conclude that the creatures actually 
possessed human qualities. Despite this conclusion, how- 
ever, they still appeared very ludicrous to me... . The 
leader of the delegation repeated part of his first state- 
ment. Though I did not understand a word of his ha- 
rangue at the time, I will narrate this and subsequent 
proceedings in the light of explanations I received later 
when I had learned the difficult United States dialect. ... 


He said: “I repeat, there is only one way to stay out 
of war and that is by selling guns, bombs, flame- 
throwers and poison gas.” As he spoke, the feeling that 
I was about to sneeze came over me. I sought, with 
shakes of my head, to warn the delegation, but they 
evidently thought I was nodding approval of the speech. 
I sneezed and with the blasting kerchoo the delegation 
was blown violently off my chest to the ground below, 
many of them sustaining rather serious injuries. The 
sneeze shook nearby buildings and created a panic in 
the crowd of tiny creatures. My sneeze was viewed as 
an attempt at sabotage in a neutral country. ... By 
raising my head and nodding reassuringly, I finally con- 
vinced them of my pacific attitude and they again drew 
near to me. Little fire engines, reminiscent of my small 
son’s toys, approached. The firemen spread nets at my 
side to protect anyone who might later be blown off my 
chest, whereupon another delegation, carrying gas 
masks, climbed up ladders to my chest. Through panto- 
mime I indicated I was desperately hungry and thirsty. 


They finally understood. One of them said: “We'll have 
see the Corcohen” and departed with two associates. 
After an interval, runways were applied to both my 
sides near the shoulders and small trucks loaded with 
food drove up, one at a time, and parked on my chest. 
I held my mouth open close to the trucks while the 
drivers tossed in some 500 well-cooked shoulders, legs 
and loins of various tiny animals and 1,500 little loaves 
of bread. Spinach was shoveled in. Tank trucks filled 
with water were then moved up and I slaked my raven- 
ing thirst. One of the delegation exclaimed: “By George, 
this may be a way for the Wall-Ace to get rid of his 
surplus wheat, rice, barley, pigs and oranges.” As I 
drank from the tanks, another said: “This may solve 
the flood control problem.”. . . I felt better than I had at 
any time since the star-dust storm. THE PARADER 





